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Events of the Geek. 


THE week has witnessed a serious, but we hope not 
a final, set-back to Irish conciliation. Mr. Balfour, 
speaking at Aberdeen, practically rejected all hopes of 
settlement by conference between leaders, and put for- 
ward the now obsolete proposal of a fresh appeal to the 
people in the form of a Referendum. We do not know 
how much or how little of vital difference between Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Law this strange speech may disclose, 
but we dismiss it as impracticable on the ground, first, 
that a Referendum is not possible under our present Con- 
stitution, and the Home Rule issue would not be fairly 
presented by it; and, secondly, that the entire nation 
desires, in one form or another, a settlement of the Irish 
question now or in the course of the next twelve months. 
If Home Rule is settled in principle, the only open 
question is whether there should be a federal or 
nationalist solution, and whether Ulster or some portion 
of Ulster should be temporarily, or finally, excluded 
from it. Here, as even the “ Pall Mall Gazette ” divines, 





are the utmost bounds of the controversy. It would be 
a mere waste of the nation’s time to submit the whole 
question over again to the sickened constituencies. 

* * * 

For the rest, Mr. Balfour’s speech was a mere 
collection of plausible abstractions. The Home Rule 
Bill, he said, was an experiment in federalism of 
the most impossible, unexampled, and preposterous 
character. The Ulster opposition was not an 
ordinary political quarrel, but a question of blood and 
ancient history and faith and irreconcilable ideals. 
Therefore, on the Government—on its “ careless and un- 
thinking ’’ policy—rested the whole responsibility of the 
attempt to make one entity of two eternally opposed 
parts. The Government owed the country a fresh appeal 
because the Constitution was in the making, and we were 
now living under an interim arrangement. Finally, Mr. 
Balfour threw up his hands in a gesture of despair. Every 
issue which the art of man could contrive carried with it 
“the gravest peril’’ and “serious disaster.’’ This is 
highly impressive; but Mr. Balfour applied the same 
pessimistic philosophy to South Africa, which is to-day 
a united country. 

* * 

Tue “ business’’ wing of the Ulster rebellion held 
a meeting in Ulster Hall, Belfast, on Tuesday, at which 
the commercial magnates—though not, of course, the 
greatest of them—and the smaller interests were said to 
be largely represented. The chief resolution, however, did 
not run on the lines of revolt, but suggested a refusal of 
“ all taxes which we can control,’’ so long as any attempt 
was made to enforce Home Rule. “ We do not,”’ said this 
protest, “deem it to be our duty to supply funds to be 
used for coercing us into submission to such legislation.’’ 
That is quite ambiguous. Is Ulster to refuse to pay 
Imperial taxes, or only those imposed by a Dublin Parlia- 
ment, or will she discriminate between direct and indirect 
taxation (¢.g., will she stop drinking whisky or paying 
income tax!), or will she resist these, or some of these, 
imposts whether or no she herself is included in the Home 
Rule scheme? And what possible effect can any con- 
ceivable action under any one of these heads exercise on 
the political situation ? 

* *. * 

Tue real quality of President Wilson’s Liberalism 
is about to be severely tested. On Tuesday, the American 
press announced that an “ultimatum ’’ had been sent 
to General Huerta, bidding him quit the Presidency. It 
was in point of fact nothing quite so drastic, but rather 
what is neatly called a “penultimatum.”’ It was a 
peremptory invitation to Huerta to carry out the pledge 
which he gave to the States by retiring. It went on to 
suggest or demand that the Presidency should be handed 
over to someone unconnected with his administration, 
or, better still, to a Commission, which should conduct 
a free election, in which, of course, the rebel States must 
participate. An unofficial statement made on Huerta’s 
behalf informs the world that he has no intention of 
yielding, and the censorship allows (or prompts) the 
correspondents to make much of his military prepara- 
tions, which seem to consist in enlisting all and sundry 
in the streets by press-gangs. 
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Ir seems to be generally assumed that if the 
“ penultimatum ”’ fails, the United States is committed 


to war. That would be monstrous folly. The next step 
is naturally the withdrawal of America’s diplomatic 
representatives, but that is not necessarily a prelude to 
war. We should expect to see the rebels recognized as 
belligerents, with the result that they would have 
adequate supplies of money and arms from the States. 
If theirs really is the stronger and more popular move- 
ment (as the Americans believe) they ought to be able to 
win without foreign aid. Sefior Carranza, Madero’s 
successor, is reported to have said that armed interven- 
tion by the States would be a disastrous mistake. It 
might, indeed, result, as old Porfirio Diaz predicts, in 
uniting the Mexicans against the invader. ‘“ Self- 
government ’’ is a great ideal, but it cannot be imposed 
by foreign arms. Moreover, if the holding of sham 
elections were an adequate casus belli, the American 
army, once set marching, would hardly stop till it 
reached Cape Horn. But we refuse to assume as yet 


that President Wilson means war. 
* * * 


We thought that the heresy of turning George V. 
into a kind of Louis XIV. or James II. had been finally 
stamped upon, but Lord Halsbury—ex-Lord Chancellor 
—revived it on Wednesday in a wild speech at Chelsea. 
Lord Halsbury asked whether the Parliament Act really 
refused the King his right of judgment, and disabled him 
from saying in regard to the Home Rule Bill: “ This is 
against the interest of my country, the country which I 
am called upon to govern, and I must do my duty and 
reject it.’’ Lord Halsbury added that the King’s veto 
was “ part of the Constitution,’ for King, Lords, and 
Commons must combine to give effect to laws, and 
it was impossible to believe that the country was in the 
hands of a person who happened to be Prime Minister. 
“ Must the King do what he was bid? If so, he was not 
much of a King.’’ Of course, this is mere Jacobite talk. 
Lord Halsbury knows as well as any schoolboy that the 
King does not “ govern.”” He reigns, and his Ministers 
stand as a shield between him and acts of government, 
for the obvious reason that if there were no such shield 
he would be fiercely hated as a party leader at one 
election and fiercely acclaimed at the next. 

* * * 


Cuna’s ‘‘ only strong man’”’ has shown his hand, 
and kicked the Constitution to pieces. The question now 
is how much of China he can keep. Yuan-shi-kai was 
bent on inducing the Chinese Parliament to pass a Bill 
which invested him with dictatorial powers. There is 
a good case for the creation of a stronger central 
authority, but the event shows how little the President 
was to be trusted. Realising that the advanced party, 
the Kuo Ming Tang, mainly recruited from the South, 
would never allow his Bill to pass, he issued an edict on 
Tuesday, which unceremoniously evicted three hundred 
of them from their seats. The telegrams make no 
mention of any election to replace them, so that the 
President has not merely cleared out the majority of the 
Chamber ; he has disfranchised one-half of China. The 
South was tired of rebellion, and was settling down to 
an orderly existence, but this challenge, followed, as it 
must needs be, by other arbitrary measures, can hardly 
fail to make a new civil war. A strong man is often 
a very clumsy man. It is a risky game to play, for the 
Japanese have with difficulty restrained themselves from 
intervention in the South, and new disorders may create 


an international complication. 
* * * 


Arter undue delays in getting to work, the Inter- 
national Boundary Commission for South Albania has 








encountered difficulties from the Greek party, which seem 
to have paralysed its work. Its duty is to discover which 
districts are racially Greek and which Albanian, and its 
criterion is the mother-tongue; or, in other words, the 
language spoken by the women and children in the home. 
The Greek party seems to have mobbed it in several 
villages, and to have prevented it from ascertaining 
whether the women speak Albanian or Greek. Suspect- 
ing that these demonstrations are organized, the Austrian 
and Italian Governments have entered a sharp protest 
at Athens, in which they intimate that the Albanian 
districts must be evacuated by the Greek troops before 
the last day of the year, and that districts where the 
Commission is hindered in its work will be written down 
as Albanian. There was good ground for this protest, 
but we do not understand the assumption by Austria and 
Italy of the right to take isolated action. Meanwhile, 
the evidence accumulates that Italy does not mean to 
evacuate Rhodes, and that the Triple Alliance will back 
Turkish claims to some of the larger Aégean isles. For 
our part, we see no hope of good government in the 
Balkans, save by the application of the principle of 
nationality. That principle tells against Greece in 
Albania, but it vindicates her claim to the isles. 
* * * 

Tammany has sustained a crushing defeat in the 
elections for New York City and State. The Fusionist 
candidate for Mayor, Mr. Mitchel (a grandson of the 
Irish patriot), has been elected by a huge majority, and 
Tammany has lost nearly all the other places of import- 
ance, including the Comptrollership and the Presidency 
of the Board of Aldermen, two pivotal positions in 
finance and policy. Hardly less disastrous for the 
“ boodlers’’ have been the State elections. A strong 
Republican majority has displaced Tammany in the State 
assembly, and insult has been added to injury by the 
election in the Sixth district of Mr. Sulzer, the ‘‘ traitor- 
ous’’ Governor whom Tammany had impeached and 
expelled from office a few weeks ago. But the notion 
that Tammany is “ killed’’ is quite baseless. Though 
the Sulzer trial and other recent revelations have dis- 
credited Tammany, it has been discredited several times 
before, and has always survived it. When the 
Fusionists cease to ‘‘fuse,’’ and the zest of ‘‘ good 
citizens ’’ cools down, Tammany will once more raise its 
head. 


* * * 

Apart from the special circumstances of New York, 
the Democrats have done extremely well. In New Jersey 
and Maryland, where the battle was fairly fought upon 
the Wilson administration, they won the day, a majority 
of Democratic Senators being also secured in the former 
State. In the four-sided contest in Massachusetts, 
always a doubtful State, the Democrats also carried the 
Governorship, the Progressive candidate polling next. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s new-formed party, however, has, upon 
the whole, lost ground. Though they have carried a few 
middling cities, they do not show signs of increasing 
strength in any part of the country. In Indiana and 
Maryland they sustained crushing defeats, nor did they 
poll well in New York State, taken asa whole. In New 
York City the great increase in the Socialist vote for 
Mayor, amounting to 32,000, is a noteworthy feature of 
the campaign. The general result is a strong endorse- 
ment of the Wilson policy. " 

* 


x 

Mr. Runcmman gave a concise but satisfactory 
account at Huntingdon on Wednesday of the housing 
policy of the Government. They proposed, he said, to 
start a central scheme with ten thousand cottages, and 
to finance them with one and a half millions. The rents 
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would be economic, and the houses would look well out- 
side as well as in. The occupants would have security 
of tenure, and each cottage would possess its little patch 
of land. The Government had already called in the best 
minds in England to their help. There would be fair 
payment for the land, but compulsory powers were 
necessary, and the price would be fixed on agricultural 
value. Of course, there must be some exceptions to this 
rule, for some of the land that the Government may 
want for cottages has undoubtedly more than an agricul- 
tural value. But we take Mr. Runciman to mean that 


fancy prices will be ruled out. 
x * * 


Tue Charter of the British South Africa Company 
comes up next year for revision, and perhaps for renewal. 
General Botha has been urging the inclusion of Rhodesia 
in the Union. On its side, the Company has brought 
forward a scheme of land settlement which is evidently 
intended at the eleventh hour to meet the criticisms of 
settlers, who complain of its slow and over-cautious 
development of its estate. It has been afraid in the 
past of any increase in the number of white settlers so 
rapid as to raise by competition the price of native 
labor. It now proposes to accelerate settlement by 
creating a Board which will deal with all land at a 
distance of not more than twenty-five miles from the 
railway. The plan itself seems well-calculated for the 
purpose. The Board may expropriate companies or 
settlers who are not developing their land, and revenues 
will be provided by a tax on undeveloped land. But is 
a Company the proper body to carry out such a scheme? 
The colonists will, indeed, be represented on the Board, 
but its Chairman will be a nominee of the Company, 
which clearly means to retain control. It is a question 
for inquiry how far the Charter really goes in making 
the Company the landlord of its territories, and if so, 
how long it is tolerable that such an arrangement should 


continue. 
* * * 


Mr. AsguitH paid a charming tribute of old friend- 
ship and association by “ C.-B.’s’’ monument at Stirling 
on Saturday. The speech, we think, was Mr. Asquith’s 
best ceremonial utterance, for it was deeply felt as well 
as finely expressed. The charm of “C.-B.’s’’ character 
lay, as Mr. Asquith said, in the contrast between his 
private interests, which were those of a “ cultured 
dilettante,”’ and the singular strength and directness of 
his political leadership. As a public man his gifts 
were simplicity, clearness of outlook, sincerity, and com- 
plete disinterestedness, with courage as the cement of all 
these qualities. His attitude to men was one of “ healthy 
cynicism,’’ untouched with dourness or contempt. In 
fine, he was “a man, true as steel, simple in heart and 
life, a devoted and unselfish servant of the State.” 

x * x 


THE conditions which make for railway disasters in 
this country are clearly international, for the appalling 
French disaster which occurred on Tuesday night repro- 
duced some of the features of the Liverpool and Aisgill 
accidents. The Marseilles to Paris express, travelling at 
over forty miles an hour, ran at right angles into a 
postal train from Paris, which was passing over a loop 
line at about the same speed. The carriages were heaped 
on one another and telescoped, and to add to the horror 
and danger they immediately caught fire. Over forty 
passengers were killed, and some of them died, after hours 
of agony, before they could be extricated. Many of the 
bodies are charred beyond all recognition. The driver 
of the mail train has been arrested, and it is said that he 
ran past three danger signals. He maintains that two 
of the three were at safety, and that one was not very 
clear. It is too early to say where the truth lies, but his 





comrades have espoused his cause and demanded his 
release, on the ground that the signals were working 
badly. There obviously was, as at Liverpool, far too 
narrow a margin in the timing of the two expresses. The 
continued use of gas for the lighting of trains is once 
more proved to be a criminal economy. 

* * * 

Ir is evident that the defeat of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
candidate at Chateaugay proved nothing. The Canadian 
Liberals have won a Conservative seat in the western 
constituency of South Bruce by a majority which just 
balances their earlier loss. The Conservatives allege 
local circumstances, and English Conservative papers 
discreetly minimize the news. The moral clearly is that 
Canada’s naval policy cannot yet be regarded as settled. 
In the end she is bound to revert to her former attitude, 
and stand with Australia and New Zealand for a local 
navy. 

% * * 

Presipinc, last Tuesday, at the first of a series of 
lectures on the Constitution of the Empire at University 
College, Lord Haldane made an interesting speculative 
excursion into the probable development of the functions 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The re- 
construction of the Second Chamber would hardly be 
likely to leave a House of Lords which-could continue to 
be the Supreme Appellate Court for England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. On whom else, then, would this necessary 
work so properly devolve as upon the King in Privy 
Council? Lord Haldane is convinced that the self- 
governing Dominions are well satisfied to have this body 
as their final Court of Appeal, and that they regard it 
as being, what in form and spirit it is, not a merely 
national but an Imperial Court. He looks forward not 
merely to a probable expansion of the work of the 
Judicial Committee, but to an enlargement of that body 
itself, which would enable it to sit and dispense justice in 
Canada or Australia as well as in London, moving freely 
in divisions to various parts of the Empire, as its services 
were needed. 

*~ * > 

On Thursday Lord Curzon turned the Rede lecture 
at Cambridge into a kind of word-competition in 
Parliamentary oratory, in which the prizes were awarded 
to the successful competitors with Curzonian grace and 
condescension. Lord Curzon insisted that the drive 
of modern politics had lifted oratory from Parliament 
to the platform, and that the really vital speeches were 
made to the people and no longer to their representa- 
tives. The old classicism has gone, for the modern 
House of Commons would be bored and puzzled by it, and 
is replaced by the ‘‘ business ’’ statement, which is often 
formless, though Mr. Asquith’s instinct for style does 
something to keep at least its memory alive. Lord 
Curzon gave Gladstone a lone eminence among orators, 
rather depreciating Bright, whose style was purer, while 
his emotional and infective powers—surely the great 
test of oratory—were deeper, if not more cogent and dis- 
turbing. He also said truly that Nature had endowed 
Lord Rosebery with nearly all the gifts of oratory, save 
(he might have added) the pearl of great price, which is 
sincerity. It is much less accurate to say of Mr. Balfour 
that with him the ‘‘ thought was everything,’’ the form 
nothing. Mr. Balfour’s apparent formlessness is really 
a delicate and searching effect of style as a revelation 
of personality. Lord Curzon properly assigned the 
golden crown of modern English oratory to Abraham 


Lincoln. 
* * * 


WE shall publish next week a review of Sir Edward 
Cook’s “ Life of Florence Nightingale ’’ from the pen of 
Mrs. Fawcett. 
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Pelitics and’ Affairs, 


THE TRIAL FOR SEDITION IN DUBLIN. 


WueEn the “Spectator ”’ talks of a“ Prussian ’’ Liberalism, 
and declares that Mr. Larkin’s prosecution reminds it 
of a trial for Jése-majesté, it is time for ordinary 
Liberals and Radicals to tell their leaders quite 
plainly what they think of that event. This question of 
punishing men not for deeds but for words is no new 
one. 





We have now had a series of criminal actions 
against workmen’s leaders which deeply involve the 
record of a Liberal Government in regard to the capital 
Liberal doctrine of free speech. These actions have 
accompanied the wave of agitation which marked the rise 
of syndicalism and the great strikes of 1911, 1912, and 
1913. Their chief victims have been the two most popular 
names in the newer Unionism—Mr. Mann and Mr. 
Larkin. They have not arisen out of the mere fomenting 
of disorder. Mr. Mann’s and Mr. Larkin’s crusades have 
been nothing like so violent as the earliest forms of mili- 
tant trade unionism ; but they have put some hundreds 
of thousands of pounds in wages into the pockets of the 
workmen of Great Britain and Ireland. No excess 
of language can be alleged against these men which 
could not be paralleled or exceeded in any of those 
exciting passages in the workmen’s history when 
they have moved a step or two up the ladder of an 
independent life, or added a few pence to the weekly 
budget. Mr. Mann aired some Tolstoyan theories on 
the attitude of soldiers to strikers. Mr. Larkin spoke 
disrespectfully of kings and contracts. There was not 
an ounce of real social dynamite in all their discourses 
put together. Yet in this war on words such as any 
advanced thinker or free talker might use with relevance 
in the heat of argument or controversy, resort has largely 
been had to semi-obsolete or ancient law, like the Statute 
of Edward III., or to specially rigorous enactments, like 
Pitt’s Act for dealing with the Mutiny at the Nore. 

But the climax of this unconsidered action has been 
reached in the Larkin trial. That event happens to 
coincide with a new fact in politics—the decision of the 
Government, for good reasons or for bad, to abstain from 
all protective or punitive action against the organizers 
and the mouth-pieces of treason in Ulster. Now, the 
workman is the last person in the world to understand 
the kind of ‘‘ reasons of State’’ which have prompted 
the Government to stay its hand from Sir Edward Carson 
and his confederates. He knows that the law has not, 
as a rule, much to say to the rich and the powerful, and has 
a good deal to say to the poor and the humble. But when 
he sees that the rusty old machinery of treason-law and 
sedition-law is furbished up to crush a choleric word in 
his own leaders, while Privy Councillors publicly infect 
the army with disloyalty and seduce the citizenship of 
Ulster with no hint of a motion against them, he can only 
think of our society asessentially founded on inequality in 
law. How far this inequality has gone, let any reader of 
the speech of Mr. Moriarty, the Irish Attorney-General, 


judge for himself. Mr. Moriarty is indeed no original. 


His speech, and the procedure founded on it, were close 
copies of the methods to which Mr. Balfour freely 
to destroy militant Nationalism 


resorted in the 








‘eighties and ‘nineties. Mr. Moriarty did not even 
quote the speech which was worth seven months’ 
imprisonment for its author. He merely extracted its 
rhetoric, as conveyed through the highly sympathetic 
medium of a police report. Now, the general character 
of the speech of August 25th was not disputed by the 
prosecution. They admitted .that Mr. Larkin did in 
fact advise an excitable crowd of workmen to keep 
‘‘sober,’’ and to ‘‘ go home quietly.” Why then did 
they elect to regard him, in Mr. Moriarty’s words, as a 
“wicked and dangerous criminal’’? On a singularly 
perilous reading of the law of sedition by Sir James 
Stephen, which stated one of its forms to be “‘ to rouse 
discontent and disaffection among the King’s subjects, 
or to promote feelings of ill-will between different classes 
of subjects.’ It is important to remember that the 
different classes of subjects whom Mr. Larkin had set 
at enmity were the merchants and shopkeepers of Dublin 
on one side, and its manual workers on the other. So, 
by way of securing an impartial hearing of this quarrel, 
the jury was selected from the first of these classes, while 
the second was excluded. Moreover, it contained two 
gentlemen, Mr. Wallace, a coal merchant, and Mr. 
Byrne, who actually asked to be excused service on the 
ground that they were interested parties, that their men 
were “out on strike,’ and were members of the 
Transport Union. Nevertheless, the Crown insisted on 
retaining them, in face of their honorable reluctance 
to act as judges in a matter in which their interests 
were directly hostile to the prisoner’s. 

But if these were the circumstances of the trial, 
what is to be said of the method by which the Attorney- 
General secured a conviction? Mr. Moriarty said that 
he quoted the speech “in full.’” We cannot call that a 
truthful observation. On this point, Sergeant Quinn, 
whose notes were relied upon, made some most damaging 
admissions. He confessed that the speech lasted 
three-quarters of an hour, and that he only took 
“loosely written’’ notes in long-hand. These notes, 
he admitted, did not represent the sum and substance of 
the speech. Some of them were “ tit-bits.’’ Detective- 
Sergeant Revelle said that he “took notes of the 
prisoner’s speech as far as he was able,”’ and that he 
transcribed them, “ unobserved, under his top coat.’’ 
‘* Some words were written over each other,’’ and ‘‘ some 
sentences were unfinished,’’ while “ parts of the transcrip- 
tion were from his recollection, not from his notes.’’ 
On this shaking foundation, the Attorney-General built 
up one of the strangest indictments we have ever perused. 
One of the selected passages declared that the “ employ- 
ing classes lived upon rent and profit,’’ a commonplace 
of social analysis ; another that “ people made kings and 
people can unmake them,’’ a stale Whig platitude, dating 
from 1688. An extract on which Mr. Moriarty especially 
relied was that in which Mr. Larkin urged his hearers 
to “pay no rent till the tramway men were satisfied.”’ 
That, said Mr. Moriarty, “ was a distinct incitement to 
break contracts, and as such was seditious in ttself.’’ It 
is enough to say that on that ground hundreds of leaders 
of strikes in which the policy of “ down tools ’’ has led to 
a breach of contract, might have been imprisoned for 
sedition. Indeed, the worst thing that we can find Mr. 
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Larkin to have said was that if his meeting were illegally 
stopped at Mr. Murphy’s dictation two men on the side 
of the law ought to fall for one of the strikers. We may 
well regard that as reckless or ill-advised speech; but 
the evident meaning was that if Dublin Castle chose 
to put itself out of the law, the workmen could not be 
blamed for an illegal but excusable retort. That seems 
a roughly truthful description of the acts of the Castle 
and its police; and Mr. Larkin’s comment on it is only 
to be blamed on that particular ground of morals which 
refuses to turn two blacks into a white. Mr. Larkin’s 
second offence in language was to vow that he never 
uttered ‘‘ God save the King ’”’ save in derision. That, 
if you like, is disrespectful language about the King, 
who, we imagine, if it were brought to his knowledge, 
would smile at it, like the sensible man that he is. Is 
it also legal sedition? Let the lawyers pillory it as such 
if they will, and in the act turn Republicanism into a 
popular pastime, and a means of bringing governments 
back to some elementary feeling for civil liberty. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Larkin is in prison for the essential 
offence of waking up the Irish labor world, and shaking 
a powerful capitalist organization. In our view, three 
features of his trial completely vitiate it. In the first 
place, it was not a trial by Mr. Larkin’s peers, but by 
a jury of employers. In the second place, no proper 
means were taken to ascertain what Mr. Larkin said and 
what he did not say. In the third place, he was not 
even alleged to say anything of which a discreet and 
impartial authority would have taken any notice what- 
ever. A great industrial community cannot thrive if 
its governors, thinking only of order, despise liberty, 
and strike at the most vital and the most spiritual 
liberty of all. And even though in Ireland the forms 
of non-representative government survive, no Liberal 
Administration can without deadly hurt drink of the 
cup which it has dashed from its enemies’ lips. 





TWO CENTRES OF OPPRESSION. 

WueEn the Treaty of London was signed this spring, the 
Powers had in their grasp such an opportunity of assist- 
ing Turkey to reform her administration in Asia as 
has not presented itself since the Congress of Berlin. The 
military power of the Ottoman Empire was broken; its 
Exchequer was empty and could be restored to relative 
solvency only with European aid. The prestige of the 
Young Turks, who had become in recent years the worst 
obstacle to reform, was grievously impaired, and, finally, 
Turkey seemed to be dependent on the goodwill of the 
Concert for a favorable solution of more than one serious 
question arising out of the first war. The abdication of 
the Concert when the second war broke out altered the 
whole position for the worse. Russia, well pleased to see 
the military power of Bulgaria broken, and anxious lest 
she should come too near to Constantinople, watched the 
recovery of Thrace and Adrianople with equanimity, if 
not with positive satisfaction. France reflected this 
Russian mood by assisting the Porte with money. The 
consequences are that the whole situation has been trans- 
formed. Turkey has become an aggressive factor in the 
Near East, and the Young Turks have recovered not a 
little of their prestige. 





Amid all these realistic concerns we are afraid that 
the interests of Armenia have been forgotten. We 
endorse all that Mr. Lynch has said in the interesting 
letter which we print this week, on the folly of 
leaving the initiative to Russia and Germany. Turkish 
strategy will apparently follow traditional lines. 
While some Powers are talking of reforms, and 
the rest are bartering concessions, the Turks will 
themselves draw up their own scheme of reforms 
for the Armenian provinces, and present it as 
a fait accompli. That is what they have always done 
in the past, whether in Macedonia, in Armenia, or in 
Crete, and if the Powers were in earnest, the manceuvre 
would not detain them for a moment. The idea is 
apparently to nominate some Turkish Governor-General 
or Inspector-General, who will be in the Armenian 
districts what Hilmi Pasha was in Macedonia. Under 
him the Turks will be graciously pleased to welcome 
Europeans as “ advisers’’ or “ assistants.’’ That is a 
scheme which no one who knows the East will take the 
trouble to discuss. The only reform which is worth 
discussing begins with the nomination of Europeans to 
executive posts. Let them by all~means enter the 
Turkish service and wear the Turkish uniform. It is 
essential to save appearances so far as possible. But 
nothing has been changed until some European of energy 
and experience is empowered to impose his will upon the 
muddled chaos of weakness, ignorance, indolence, 
fanaticism, and cupidity, which the Kurds exploit and 
the Armenians endure. 

That is the only argument which is at all likely to 
weigh with the Turks, and we suppose they are aware 
of the change which has come about in the disposition 
of the Armenians themselves. A few years ago the 
Armenians were at least as unanimous in dreading 
Russian rule as they were in demanding reforms from 
Turkey. ‘‘ The Turk kills the body, but the Russian 
kills the soul,’’ was the proverb continually on their 
lips. The Turks left them at least the absolute control 
of their church. They retained their own civilization, 
their language, and their schools, and their complaint 
was only that they were harried and murdered and 
robbed by the Kurds, that the Turkish courts refused 
them justice, that trade stagnated, and that massacre 
was always a possibility. In Russia, on the other hand, 
with a relative material security and every facility for 
trade, their church is fettered and their national exist- 
ence threatened by a policy of forcible assimilation. Two 
things have happened in recent years to modify their 
estimate. In the first place, the Young Turks have 
embarked on a policy of ‘‘ Turkification,’’ though they 
never at the worst attempted to carry it to Russian 
lengths. In the second place, Russian Armenia has 
enjoyed under Prince Vorontsov-Dashkov a singularly 
liberal and sympathetic administration. The object- 
lesson has made on the Turkish Armenians an impression 
so profound that Mr. Noel Buxton, after a journey in 
the Caucasus and in Turkish Armenia, reports that the 
Armenians of all the several parties and secret societies 
are now, with hardly an exception, disn=d to welcome 
annexation to Russia. 

The gains of such a policy are obvious. It would 
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unite their divided race, assure them a measure of 
security, and bring a promise of material wealth; and 
they now venture to hope that it would not entail the 
loss of their racial identity and the destruction of their 
ancient civilization. They probably know as well as we 
do that this is a hazardous calculation. Russian policy 
is quite capable of feigning liberalism to win the 
Armenians, only to drop the mask when they are safely 
annexed. But, on a long view, the Armenians are 
probably wise. Sooner or later, in years or in decades, 
the Russian bureaucracy will be overthrown, and the 
vast, unwieldy Empire re-organized on a federal basis. 
If the Turks prove themselves incapable of reform, the 
choice of evils admits of little hesitation. Our diplomacy 
is pledged by the Convention of Cyprus to resist Russian 
expansion in the Armenian provinces. But never again 
will it defend Turkish integrity unless Turkish misrule 
has come to an end. 

We are reluctant to call attention to the case of 
the Armenians, without a reminder that Macedonia is 
not yet outside the range of European action. Sir 
Edward Grey gave the other day to a memorial from the 
Jewish community the welcome answer that the obliga- 
tions of the Treaty of Berlin are still in force, and that 
guarantees for religious toleration will be required before 
the annexation of their new territories by the various 
Balkan States is formally recognized. We could 
wish that the granting of loans were subject to 
the same condition. The Jews have some reason 
particularly in Salonica. But it is 
the Bulgarians and the Albanians in Servian and 
Greek territory who stand most in need of protection. 
At present the Bulgarian Church in the three-fourths of 
Macedonia which has fallen to Servia and Greece has 
been totally suppressed. The bishops and the teachers 
have been expelled, and the churches and schools forcibly 
taken over by the conquerors. 


for anxiety, 


Apart from the question 
of religious toleration and civil liberty which this 
monstrous act of oppression has raised, we should have 
supposed that civilization had some resources to deal 
with this and even graver violations of the rights of 
property. The Bulgarian town of Kukush, for example, 
and forty villages round it, in what is now Greek terri- 
tory, were burned by the Greek army, and their 
inhabitants driven headlong as fugitives into Bulgaria. 
Their return is evidently out of the question, but Europe 
ought to have something to say about the alienation of 
their lands. Everywhere the policy of Servia and 
Greece is to require the Bulgarian population to make 
a formal renunciation of its nationality, on pain of exile 
or persecution. 

Conceive the state of South Africa, or Canada, if we 
had followed such a policy towards the Boers or the French. 
Both these Balkan States are ruling at present by an iron 
law of coercion, and are achieving, with entire impunity, 
masterpieces of oppression which the Turks at their 
worst did not dare to attempt. It is the old régime 
without that fear of Europe which always held the Turks 
in check. The Greeks have still some three thousand 
Bulgaro-Macedonian prisoners in Salonica, arrested for 
no crime save their nationality, and many thousands 





more are scattered in the prisons of the isles. The 
Servian Coercion Act, of which we have a copy before us, 







is a curiosity of inventive severity, and we should doubt 
if anything like it was ever compiled by a State which 
The Executive officials (Pre- 
fects) have the right to issue their own legislation in the 
form of Edicts, with penalties attached. 
even by word, is punishable with ten years of penal servi- 
tude. The police have the right to declare any man a 
“rebel ’’ without judicial process. He is then liable to 
any penalty ranging from death to ten years’ hard labor. 
If he does not surrender himself to the authorities within 
ten days he may be shot at sight. 


professed to be civilized. 


Resistance, 


Anyone who fails to 
denounce a criminal (a word which obviously means a 
disaffected person) to the police incurs five years’ hard 
labor, and the authorities are, moreover, empowered to 
deport the families of persons whom they accuse of 
“ rebellion.” 

The administration of this iniquitous code is if 
possible worse than the conception, and seems to mean 
in practice a terror which enables the police and the 
Servian loyalists to maintain in every village a system 
of universal robbery and blackmail. These are the 
that followed inevitably from 
No Balkan race is fit to rule another. It is 
too late to undo the mischief which has followed from 
the disruption of the Balkan League and the abdication 
of the Concert. But it is not too late to impose some 
limits on oppressions which would never have been 
tolerated had the Turks attempted them. 


consequences have 


conquest. 





THE REALITY OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


Ir is proper for reformers to be both hopeful and dis- 
contented. But if their hope is to be sound and service- 
able, it must be based upon actual achievement. It is 
well, therefore, that there should be a regular stock- 
taking in the various lines of business that come under 
the head of social reform. This is done for us with 
admirable skill and industry in the “ Yearbook of Social 
Progress for 1913-14,’? which Messrs. Nelson have just 
published. is better 
calculated to support that confidence in the possibility 
of doing things, which is the surest means of getting 
more things done. 


No work we have ever seen 


Those who are closely occupied with 
the details and the difficulties of some single task of 
social endeavor, as trade unionists, municipal workers, 
educationalists, temperance or poor law reformers, are 
often driven almost to despair by the slow response of the 
people. But when we see gathered into a single broad 
current the innumerable petty rills that trickle through 
the various overland and underground channels, we are 
surprised and heartened at the volume of actual 
movement that they represent. 

_ This is what the “ Yearbook ’”’ does for us. From 
the latest and best source of official and unofficial 
information, it produces facts and figures bearing on 
the welfare of the people, the health and growth, as 
well as the diseases, of the body politic. 
introduction, 


In a striking 
“The Progress of the Year,’’ 
Professor W. J. Ashley presses the note of optimism. 
He calls particular attention to the new tone of 
expectation which everywhere to-day prevails. “ To-day 
we refuse to be mentally overwhelmed by social evils: 
we face them with a sort of rational practicality, as if 
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every difficulty could not but yield before cheery common 
sense.’’ This new hope is not the vague sentimentalism 
which propagates Utopias or instigates Quixotic propa- 
ganda. It is largely the outcome of a saner and more 
scientific attitude towards human life, a well-grounded 
faith in our command over environment and in the possi- 
bilities of education. As Professor Ashley points out, 
there has come about a close body of agreement in the 
meaning of social progress, and in the most urgent and 
feasible lines of immediate advance. Moreover, we 
have recovered a belief in the power and the duty of 
government as a powerful adjutant in the work of 
social progress, which was conspicuously lacking a 
generation ago. Adequate remuneration for labor and 
regular employment are recognized as fundamental, and 
both Government and people are actually embarked upon 
great experiments to realize them. 

The Trade Boards and Coal Mines Acts, and the 
new proposals for a State-fixed minimum for agricultural 
labor, <llustrate better than anything else the new and 
almost revolutionary faith in the power of public policy 
to cure poverty, put down overcrowding and insanitary 
housing, provide against sickness, old age, disablement, 
and other painful emergencies of working-class life. The 
paralysing fears of business men and politicians, as to 
any effective control of industrial conditions and the 
public expenditure required for such improvements, are 
yielding before a wiser understanding of the economy of 
efficient workers and of the adaptability of business enter- 
prise. Full security of regular employment or income is 
as yet very far from being attained. But unemployment 
insurance, the process of decasualization, advisory com- 
mittees in touch with school authorities, and the whole 
policy of Labor Exchanges, are making substantial 
advances to security. Education, Housing, Insur- 
ance, Town-planning, not to mention the less conspicuous 
but important labor of Guilds of Help and Social Welfare 
Councils, are moving, not in two or three, but in scores 
of ways, for the actual improvement of the conditions of 
working-class life. There is a new reality in the term 
Public Health, and as the results of the campaign 
against tuberculosis come home in reduced death-rates, 
the enlarging faith in the preventive and corrective 
powers of medical science sustain our general confidence 
in progress. 

Hardly less instructive is the evidence of activity 
in the development of the natural resources and 
the general industry of the nation. The idea that the 
State should spend money and energy upon a Develop- 
ment policy, of a virtually unlimited scope, is as con- 
spicuous a sign of change as the claim to fix minimum 
rates of pay. It means that in spite of all suspicions 
of bureaucracy and of all preferences for purely private 
enterprise, the collective life of the whole people is 
beginning to seek a larger and more varied expression. 
The new land policy on which we are embarking would 
have seemed chimérical before this century set in. The 
belief in progress is now such that we are almost pre- 
pared to take it ‘‘ in one stride.’’ It seems quite evident 
to most of us that in a few years’ time our railways and 
our mineral resources, most of the houses in our villages, 
and in the outlying residential sections of our towns, will 
have passed from private into public possession, 





The optimism of social reformers is therefore 
solidly founded upon facts. But it requires qualifica- 
tion. And some of the qualifying conditions are 
well set out in this Yearbook. The possible 
pace of social progress, so far as it is closely 
linked with expenditure, either on the part of 
employers or the public, must at any given time be 
limited by the progress of national wealth. Now, though 
our aggregate increase of income is advancing at a fairly 
satisfactory rate, judged by income-tax returns, death 
duties, and ordinary trade statistics, it is evident that 
we are not, as a nation, rich enough to do every- 
thing which could be done to improve the con- 
dition of the people. The Census of Production 
figures, quoted in the Year-book, afford grounds for 
serious reflection. In some of our largest staple 
industries the output per head of the employees is quite 
inadequate to meet any large increase of wages or 
taxation. In some instances this small output is clearly 
connected with a backwardness in the adoption of good 
machinery or advanced business methods. But there are 
large trades, not ordinarily classed as sweated trades, 
which, under existing circumstances, are not productive 
enough to support their workers under really good con- 
ditions, or to bear increased taxation. 

An advanced copy of this line of argument reaches 
us in a pamphlet on “ Industrial Unrest and Trade Union 
Policy,’’ from the powerful pen of Mr. Charles Booth. 
The writer’s point is that social progress of the kind on 
which we are “ embarking ’”’ can only be financed out of 
a greater productivity of industry. Modern technical 
science and the resources of capital are probably quite 
equal to the task of increasing enormously that pro- 
ductivity, provided labor is willing to do its share. But 
the unsettlement between labor and capital, the dis- 
position of labor to reduce output, and to obstruct the use 
of the best machinery, must be overcome, if the yield of 
industry is to be large enough to support labor in reason- 
able comfort and to provide for the needs of the modern 
State. Mr. Booth seems to find the most promising 
solution in a sort of guild partnership between capital 
and labor in the several trades. There appear to us to 
be grave difficulties in such a solution. But it is of the 
utmost importance that steady thought should be 
applied to it. 





THE DEARTH OF CAPITAL AND CREDIT. 


Writinc from New York last week, the well-known New 
York firm of bankers, Messrs. Henry Clews & Co., 
declared the ‘‘ credit situation’’ of the world to be 
“‘unsatisfactory.’’ After several years of ‘“‘ intense 
activity ’’ in England, Germany, France, India, China, 
Japan, Canada, &c., they see many signs of contraction 
and trade reaction. 


“The weakest links in the chain are the first to 
give way, Brazil and India being the latest points 
to exhibit indications of unsoundness. The panic at 
Bombay, though not serious, arrested attention as a 
general symptom. The financial strain in Europe has, 
of course, been intensified by the Balkan War and 
militarism. No collapse happened because of the steady 
restraint on credit imposed by European banks.” 


This diagnosis of the case from New York 
corresponds fairly with a view familiar enough to 
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readers of THe Nation, and the main causes of a most 
serious malady, it is interesting to observe, are coming to 
be better understood in the most) powerful circles of 
business and finance. Among the misfortunes that con- 
tribute most to the anxiety and gloom which reign in 
almost all the great Stock Exchanges and banking centres 


of the world, one perhaps, and only one (the failure of 


the second half of the monsoon in India), can be 
ascribed to natural law. With the exception of the 
maize crop in the United States, harvests, on the 
whole, have been bountiful, and bread is likely to 
remain reasonably cheap. The trouble has been 
generated, not by the niggardliness of Nature, but 
by the passions of the many, often seconded, or even 
fomented, by the few who control the policy of 
States. A partial exception may be allowed in the case of 
new countries like Canada and Argentina, where a rapid 
development of natural resources has been accompanied 
by speculation, the inevitable ally of enterprise, and 
checked, somewhat rudely, by the general dearth of 
capital, and by severe restrictions of credit. But the 
troubles of Canada and Argentina are thus related to 
a general cause, which, co-operating with other factors, 
may be briefly summarized as an unparalleled and ever- 
growing expenditure upon wars and armaments. 
the this unpro- 
ductive outlay has reached a climax in the Balkan 
war and its accompaniments. Not only has the ordinary 
expenditure of the Great Powers upon their armies and 
navies risen again under the stimulus, but there has been 
an extraordinary outlay of capital; met, in France and 
Austro-Hungary, mainly by borrowing ; in Germany, bya 
levy upon large and small fortunes ; and in Russia, partly 
from a growing revenue, partly from loans. The 
sum to be borrowed by France alone is estimated 
at 60 millions sterling. A desperate effort is to be 
made to find new revenue to the extent of some 
20 millions a year, mainly for military and naval 
purposes. The German levy is calculated to yield 
60 millions sterling. Austro-Hungary is borrowing 
from 20 to 30 millions, and is faced with a large 
increase of taxation. Italy has spent, we suppose, 
from 20 to 30 millions in the Tripoli War, which still 
drags on, and one of the first duties of the new Govern- 
ment will be to add to the formidable array of taxes 
which were described in the columns of THe Nation last 
week. The improvement in Spanish finances has been 
arrested by the war in Morocco, a costly and barren 
business, in which Spain is a partner with France. 
Meanwhile Turkey, Greece, Servia, and Bulgaria, have 
to choose between defaulting on their debts and 
borrowing more. Roumania, which spent 15 millions on 
mobilisation and on armaments, bought mainly from 
Germany, is now trying to raise a large loan in Western 
Europe to pay its creditors at home and abroad. 
Of this Roumanian loan, largely to pay Krupp and the 
Krupp bankers, about two millions are to be issued in 
London in a few days’ time. Turkey is hoping to float 
a loan for 28 millions in Paris, and the Young Turks 
have been selling concessions with a recklessness which 
would have horrified the thrifty soul of Abdul Hamid. 
By what means, it may be asked, have all these 


During last twelve months 








passions and fears, these racial and religious and 
colonial wars, these panics and preparations, been 
excited and sustained? If we take a bird’s-eye view and 
retrospect, if we remember how heavily the Russo- 
Japanese War was financed by London and Paris, and 
how largely Russo-Japanese armaments have been pur- 
chased in Great Britain and France; if we think of our 
“naval missions ’’ and sales of warships to Turkey and 
Greece, of the French and German military missions to 
Constantinople, Sofia, Belgrade, and Athens, of the 
vigorous struggle between Creusot and Krupp for 
the arming and re-arming of the Allies against the 
Turks, of the Turks against the Allies, and then of the 
Allies against one another ; if, finally, we reflect how and 
by what means the payments of these profitable contracts 
were supplied by temporary loans from French and 
German bankers in close alliance with the armament 
firms, we shall at least be prepared with a provisional 
Then, again, operations of the enterprising 
firm of Skoda, which has also made armament loans, 
with the help of Austrian bankers, to Bulgaria and 
Chin’, will strengthen the suspicion, and the curious 
student may likewise have noticed, a few days ago, an 
article in the “ Daily Telegraph,” entitled “ A Comedy 
of Dreadnoughts,’’ which showed how British and 
American armament firms, with the help of British loans, 
had been playing off a naval rivalry of Argentina and 
From this comedy has sprung something like a 
tragedy for Brazil and for British investors, for the 
big Rothschild loan, floated in the early summer, now 
stands at 8 discount, and other Brazilian securities have 
been heavily depreciated. 

The difficulties of Brazil have, of course, been en- 
hanced by the rubber crisis, resulting from the over- 
plantation and over-production of rubber in Malaya, 
Ceylon, and the Dutch East Indies. But we are brought 
back again to our thesis by the civil wars in Mexico and 
China which have been fed with arms and ammunition 
by the rival bankers and armament firms in Europe and 
the United States. No one, therefore, with a cool head 
and a calm judgment, who reviews these undisputed 
facts, can feel any surprise at the gloom which over- 
shadows finance, or doubt as to the chief causes and the 
remedies. His only wonder wil! be that in such times 
statesmen should order a fresh dose of the poison which 
has enfeebled the credit-system of the world. 


answer. 


Brazil. 





A Zondon Diary. 


Tue Prime Minister’s tribute to “C.-B.’’ flows 
naturally from the close relationship between the two 
men during their association in the Government of 
1905. The times were not specially difficult, but 
“C.-B.’s’’ Premiership might easily have been a grievous 
burden if he had had a less capable and a less loyal 
lieutenant. Undoubtedly “C.-B.” leaned on Mr. 
Asquith a great deal, and found him all and more than 
all he desired. It was not a question of an ambitious 





man, expecting an early succession, and saving himself 
up for it. 


What he gave was given in the spirit of 
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affectionate comradeship which found so pleasant an 
expression in the Stirling speech. “C.-B.’’ was greatly 
touched by it, and it was his habit to declare that his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was the colleague who gave 
him least trouble and helped him most. 


I rurnx that rural reformers who are outside the 
ranks of Government are a little anxious that the 
Cabinet’s plans should begin to mature next Session 
in the shape of a Housing Bill. Housing is cer- 
tainly that part of the programme which is the 
most urgent and the most concrete, provokes the least 
opposition, and gives the most explicit pledge that the 
Ministry mean business, and are not merely painting an 
electoral canvas. Moreover, the framework of a Housing 
Bill has been rising for some time at the Board of 
Agriculture, which, in Mr. Runciman’s hands, is some- 
thing like a modern, scientific organ of government, 
popular even with the farmers, and well equipped with 
local knowledge. Doubtless there are questions of 
principle to be settled—the style and character of the 
cottages to begin with, the appointment of the Land 
Commission, and a measure for simplifying and cheapen- 
But if they can be 
decided, the Government ought surely to begin with a 
definite pledge to go on under the new mandate which 
most people (including Mr. Law) expect them to receive 
in 1915. 


ing the State purchase of land. 


I wonvEer whether politicians understand what a 
sudden dramatic twist Mr. Larkin’s conviction is likely to 
give to the Labor movement in Britain. No personality 
has made anything like the same impression on the 
workers since the days of Burns and Mann and the new 
Unionism of the Dock Strike. There were 40,000 appli- 
cations for tickets for the Albert Hall meeting; 
and my own hearing is that those who try and 
gauge the mind of the workmen insist on its 
intense concern with the contrast between the Larkin 
conviction and the Government’s politic evasion of the 
worst Carson speeches. The Labor movement is, of 
course, divided, with a bitterness which recalls the old 
Broadhurst-Burns quarrel; but there is bound to be 
joint action on the Larkin case, as there would have been 
if the authorities had bent a microscopic gaze on all that 
was said and done on Tower Hill in the late ’eighties. 
The Government here stand on shaking ground ; and one 
is glad to hear that there is a stir in high circles. 





Tue ‘‘ Times ’’ had a great success of curiosity for its 
letter on Sir Cecil Spring Rice’s health, and the flutter 
it caused has at least made the Foreign Office say what 
one hoped it meant all along, that is to say, that it 
intended to walk with, and not against, American 
policy. It has also, it appears, strung up the singularly 
loose attendance at British Embassies in what one sup- 
poses to be “slack” seasons. Why the Washington 
Embassy should be practically in the charwoman’s hands 
at such an hour is more than one can say, but that, after 
all, is the way that our diplomacy pursues its comfortable 
course. The talk of Sir Cecil’s ill-health was, no doubt, 
exaggerated. Our Ambassador suffers from asthma and 
its accompanimente—they drove him from Teheran—but 





not vitally, and the American climate agrees With him. 
He is amiable, instructed, and popular on his present 
ground. There, of course, no man succeeds Mr. Bryce; 
but it would be a mistake to suppose that the cordial 
intimacy which he established has been lost, or even 
sensibly abated by his successor. 


Acain Mr. Balfour’s personality comes into play. To 
what effect but to recall Mr. Balfour’s old air of abstrac- 
tion, his old habit of fighting an intellectual battle over 
and over again, and never reaching the ground of action? 
What is the real burden of the Aberdeen speech? <A 
breach of feeling was certainly concealed in Mr. Law’s 
reference to the old ground of Toryism. But when Mr. 
Balfour chose not to see the door which his titular leader 
had left ajar, and to beckon his old party on to the now 
closed ground of a new Irish election, did he not reflect 
that he might be driving them on to the rocks they would 
fain avoid? Well, there are two things to be said. Mr. 
Balfour is the strongest anti-Home Ruler left. His feeling 
is rooted; and it was at least one of the causes of the 
breakdown of the Conference of 1910. And essentially 
his intellect loves the excitement of perpetual debate, 
in which all is left in a tangle of dilemmas. It is this 
impracticability which really drove him from leadership. 
But that shock did not change the delicately obstinate 
fibres of his character and mode of thought. 


By the way, is Mr. Balfour not becoming too much 
the slave of his Put-yourself-in-his-place formula? 
Nothing could sound more plausible, but I have 
frequently noticed that when this statesman puts him- 
self or anybody else in another man’s place, the subject 
of the experiment continues to think, act, and speak 
precisely as Mr. Balfour would wish him to. In com- 
mending this process to other politicians, its author calls 
it ‘‘ taking account of human nature’’—a phrase, by 
the way, that may be found not only in the speech in 
which he now invites Ministers to put themselves in Sir 
Edward Carson’s place, but in the earlier and very 
similar tirade in which he once invited them to put them- 
selves in General Botha’s place. ‘‘ If we want to judge 
what the attitude of the Transvaal is to be, let us put 
ourselves in imagination into the position in which the 
great Dutch population are. They are human,’’ and so 
en and so forth right through the gamut of that strange 
psychology, which then, as now, could see as the only 
natural sequel to a grant of self-government immediate 
preparations for a “ new war.’’ 


I reap the other day a novel—Mr. Forrest Reid’s 
“The Gentle Lover ’’—which, in its very slightness of 
texture, appealed especially to me as a solitary loiterer 
in foreign cities by the peculiar charm and truth- 
fulness of its descriptions of such moods and experiences. 
Whoever has lounged through the streets of Paris, 
Florence, Vienna, Pisa—to take the four towns which 
Mr. Reid thus describes—will recognise at once how 
his slight but entirely happy touches recall the atmosphere 
of these wonder-spots of Europe, and the turn of pensive, 
half-melancholy reflection that visits the wanderer in 


them, 
A WAYFARER. 
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Life and Detters. 


HOW WOMEN LOOK AT LIFE. 


In an extremely able address, delivered last week to the 
Sociological Society, Miss Jane Harrison, discussing the 
relation of woman towards the pursuit of knowledge, 
opened up what is, perhaps, the most difficult and im- 
portant of the issues in the sex controversy. It is evident 
that among those who are demanding equal liberty and 
opportunities for women with men, in politics, industry, 
education, and every other field of activity, a sharp diver- 
gence exists with regard to the contribution of woman to 
the work and progress of humanity. One school, or ten- 
dency, insists that the physical differences of sex and 
parenthood, emphasized under “ man-made ’’ conditions, 
have obscured the truth that women are human beings 
with all the same wants, interests, aspirations, and capa- 
bilities as men. Even if it be admitted, as it is, for 
instance, by Mrs. Schreiner, that men may continue to 
be muscularly stronger than women, that fact will, they 
contend, be of slight importance, as purely physical force 
comes to play a diminishing part in the economic arts and 
in every other department of conduct. Men and women 
will come more and more to do the same sorts of things 
in the same ways, the physical differences of sex being 
dwarfed by the common character of humanity. The 
other school, on the contrary, bases the claim for 
freedom largely upon the ground of deep-seated and 
permanent differences which must mark woman’s peculiar 
point of view and contribution to all the higher arts-of 
life, individual or social, physical or intellectual. 

Miss Harrison ranges herself in this latter school. 
Arguing largely from her own personal experience as 
a successful worker in a field of study chiefly cultivated 
by men, she has very clearly defined convictions about 
the different attitudes with which men and women 
approach and handle intellectual problems. Women, she 
holds, are intellectually more “ resonant ’’ and “ suggest- 
ible,’ and are more intuitive in their modes of 
apprehension. Men are more “ insulated ’’ and “ indi- 
vidualized,’’ and more rationalistic in their procedure. 
There is, of course, nothing novel in this antithesis, 
which is only a somewhat more precise statement of a 
commonly accepted view. But, whereas a large section 
of feminists would explain such differences, if they 
admitted them, as products of dependence and a 
deficiency of scientific training, which would pass away 
with full equality of opportunity, Miss Harrison evi- 
dently regards them, not only as abiding, but as beneficial 
to knowledge and civilization. The chief reason why 
woman should be free to take her full share in every 
higher mode of intellectual or spiritual endeavor is 
that she will bring a different focus and a different 
valuation from that of man, and civilization requires 
this ‘‘ binocular vision.’’ If we inquire what the 
real difference of focus and situation is, we are 
referred to the primary opposition of sex functions, 
which constitute man as more individual, more 
closely ‘‘selfish,’’ in his demands for self-expression 
and achievement, woman as more “ racial,’’ alike in the 
nature of the work she does and in the feelings which 
accompany it. From the purely biological standpoint, 
man’s life represents the passing bubbles in the stream. 
Woman’s represents the unity of the vital stream itself. 

Now if this distinction is sound, it seems to 
warrant the view, which Miss Harrison supports, 
that the great personal achievements, whether of 
sainthood and genius or of crime and folly, will 
be men’s, and that women will conform more 
nearly to a specific type. Such a doctrine is un- 
palatable to many leaders of the woman’s movement. It 
will be represented as a typical male point of view, 
denying women a personal development equal to men’s, 
and insisting upon the eternal pressure of the shackles 
of maternity. Nor will this resentment, we think, be 
felt only by those who, like Mrs. Gilman, deny altogether 
this importance of sex in determining the conduct of 
human life, and question the validity of all the biological 
and psychological evidence in support of the theory of 
the inte}lectual and moral differences of man and woman. 





The more moderate and better-balanced feminism, an 
admirable expression of which is given in Mrs. Swan- 
wick’s book, “ The Future of the Woman’s Movement ”’ 
(Bell), will also be reluctant to accept a theory that 
seems to disparage the importance of pronounced per- 
sonality for women. Realizing clearly enough that the 
“complementary ’’ view of the mind and character of 
man and woman really affords a stronger basis for 
political, social, and economic liberty and equality than 
the “ identical”’ view, she still claims full personality 
for woman. Now, if the importance of the distinction 
which Miss Harrison cites is as great as we suspect, this 
prominence and priority given to the demands of 
woman’s personality will not be tenable. So far as the 
subjection of woman to man, either in the family or in 
society, is concerned, there will be no controversy as to 
the desirability of its overthrow. Woman must have 
every avenue of activity in the econcmic, the political, 
the intellectual world open to her equally with man. 
But this will be demanded, not in order that she may 
express her separate personality, but because these are 
the conditions for the best fulfilment of her racial and 
social functions. 

Is woman then really called upon to make a larger 
sacrifice of her individuality than man? Is she to be 
driven less by her private pleasure and advantages than 
he? The answer, on our hypothesis, will be “ Yes.’’ 
Woman is, and will continue to be, more concerned with 
the good of the race than is man. Though the reduction 
of the burden of maternity, and the total avoidance of this 
burden by an increasing number of women, may liberate 
much energy from racial for persona] and individual 
work. But it seems unlikely that this energy in its new 
channels of activity will be unaffected by Nature’s first 
imperative intention. We doubt whether what was 
intended chiefly for race preservation and increase can 
be diverted to other more individual creative work with- 
out considerable waste. This is, indeed, no argument for 
not diverting it, but merely a question of the fruits of 
this application. The issue is perhaps stated more fairly 
by asking whether, in regarding the contributions made 
respectively by men and women towards “ the work of 
the world,’’ women will be content to do work which, 
though equally productive in its human value, is less 
consciously “selfish ’’ in its motive, and less personally 
glorious in its achievement. We shall, of course, be 
reminded that the assumptions which underlie such a 
call upon the superior self-sacrifice or public spirit of 
women are mainly biological, and are chiefly “ man- 
made.’’ This may very well be true. But it is at least 
worth while for women to consider whether, if the 
assumptions turn out correct, they are willing to 
acquiesce in a division of functions which, though based 
upon an equality of opportunities, yields women less 
personal distinction than men, while it compensates for 
this by the superiority of racial services. In politics 
the issue is surely of prime importance. The dominance 
of the male spirit of personal ambition, plus the excessive 
plav of the contentious spirit which belongs to the 
personal and party struggle, are the bane of current 
politics. If the woman can temper this spirit with a 
stronger, surer instinct of racial wisdom, will there not 
be better security for progress? 





CERVANTES DISENCHANTED. 


“ Pray, good sir,’’ quoth the barber, “ how tall, then, 
might the Giant Morgante be?’’ The answer of the in- 
genious Knight of La Mancha was eminently reasonable. 
Tt waseven scientific. Thigh-bonesand shoulder-bones, he 
pointed out, had been found in Sicily “‘ of so immense a 
size, that from thence of necessity we must conclude by 
the certain rules of geometry that the men to whom they 
belonged were giants, as big as huge steeples.’?’ We 
used to think, for our part, that we could guess how tall 
the giant Cervantes was. Biography is a study of the 
learned and decadent ages. A creative period is 
commonly too busy to trouble over-much with posting 
its own diary. We grew up in the belief that hardly 
more was known of the details of Cervantes’s life than 
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of Shakespeare’s. They died on the same day, and each 
of them left a puzzle for the curiosity of posterity. But 
there were, after all, some scattered bones lying about, 
from which the great man’s stature could be inferred 
“by the rules of ordinary philosophy.’’ There is 
nothing in the little we know of Shakespeare one tithe 
so interesting as the few authentic facts which we knew, 
or thought we knew, about Cervantes. Did he not fight 
at Lepanto, and that valiantly? That single detail told 
us almost all that we could have desired. It ranges 
Cervantes for us in the front rank of his militant age. 
It is as satisfying as that other single fact in the bare 
page of a poet’s life—that Aischylus fought as a hoplite 
at Marathon. We saw him next a galley-slave in 
Algiers, and speculated on the daring and ingenuity 
by which he effected his escape. He was linked already 
with the glories and tragedies of his time. He was in 
his own person knight-errant and captive. What more 
could we have wished for the author of “ Don Quixote ’’? 
A Spaniard who had fought at Lepanto was, for his 
generation, what an Englishman was who had chased 
the Armada. A Christian who had rowed in the Turkish 
galleys was its type of pathos. A man who combined 
both memories was the perfect veteran of a rounded 
experience. But tradition was prodigal with her frag- 
ments. She bade us reckon “ Don Quixote’’ with the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ among the world’s prison litera- 
ture, and we saw Cervantes with one hand lopped off 
and the other chained, writing within the four walls of a 
cell the greatest of European comedies. A life which 
had these episodes wanted little filling in. The 
details, if we could have known them, must only have 
been bathos. For most of us that long, crabbed, 
pregnant sentence of Carlyle’s summed up all we knew 
or hoped to know: “A certain strong man, of former 
time, fought stoutly at Lepanto, worked stoutly as an 
Algerian slave ; stoutly delivered himself from such work- 
ing; with stout cheerfulness endured famine and naked- 
ness and the world’s ingratitude; and sitting in gaol, 
with one arm left him, wrote our joyfullest and all but 
deepest modern book, and named it ‘ Don Quixote.’ ”’ 
In that guise it was that we used to meet Don Miguel 
de Cervantes, and felt that he who had lived romance 
had the right to laugh at it. It mattered little whether 
we saw him in armor at Don John of Austria’s side, 
or rowing the galleys of that lame Greek renegade off the 
coast of Algiers. He was always the paladin and the 
hero. We could have wished that scholarship had 
been content to leave us the old Cervantes. Grubbing 
among old legal registers, diving into Philip II.’s 
accounts, pursuing all the female members of his family 
through the decent disguises in which they had hidden 
the obscurer passages of their lives, it is a prosaic, a 
world-bespattered Cervantes that the modern student has 
discovered for us. We feel as Don Quixote felt when 
he saw the peerless Lady Dulcinea of Toboso as a 
country wench, with a large wen upon her cheeks, and a 
breath that smelt of garlic. It was no compensation to 
his outraged imagination that she vaulted with 
astounding agility from behind upon the pack-saddle 
of her ass. We are fain to believe with him that our 
idol has been dis-enchanted, and that the commonplace 
figure before us is the work of some envious magician. 
The worst of it is that this inexorable magician is with 
it all so modest a student, so unconscious a defacer of 
romance. He means no harm, and while he robs us, 
and strips us, and, like Sancho in the Desert, searches 
out the very lining of our wallet, he fancies that he 
is adding to our stores, and increasing our riches. He 
gives us facts for legends, good solid copper pence for 
the shadowy gold of El Dorado, and we can conceive 
his innocent and wistful surprise when we dissemble 
our gratitude. It was about the year 1897 that he set 
to work in the person of the late Christobal Perez Pastor, 
and the process (let us hope) was completed in 1902. 
Where before was tradition, there are now no less than 
161 contemporary documents, which exhibit Cervantes 
to us as his friends and relatives, his employers and his 
judges, his debtors and his creditors thought they knew 
him. The whole mass of material is now available in 
one compact and eminently judicious English volume by 





our leading Spanish scholar (‘‘ Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra: A Memoir,” by James Flseenden Kelly, 
The Clarendon Press). The evidence is sifted with 
a coolness and thoroughness which would do credit 
to any judge’s summing-up, and the career of Cervantes 
in this most competent memoir becomes for us as definite 
as before it was vague. We do not like the change, and 
with all respect for Mr. Kelly’s accomplishment and 
thoroughness, we would fain have been content with 
the meagre scraps of not entirely accurate fact on which 
Lockhart based the brief memoir which is usually printed 
with Motteux’s translation. 

As for Carlyle’s summary sentence, not a word in it 
is wholly true, save the single statement that Cervantes 
fought at Lepanto. Research will not even leave him 
the stump of his left arm. The hand, it appears, was 
maimed, not amputated. As for “ working stoutly ’’ as 
a slave, he seems to have passed most of the four years 
of his captivity in repeated efforts to escape, and when 
he was not escaping, he was being punished for the 
attempt. His release was, in the end, quite common- 
place. He was ransomed. He almost certainly cannot 
have written any portion of “ Don Quixote ’’ in prison, 
and as for the ingratitude of his age, the fact is that 
“Don Quixote’’ achieved from the first an immense 
commercial success. The negative half of modern 
criticism is rather trenchant. But it is its trivial, gossip- 
ing, positive contributions to our knowledge which the 
imagination chiefly resents. What Cervantes did for a 
living when he came home from his Algerian adventure 
was a mystery which our fathers were too delicate or 
too unskilful to unravel. The modern scholar will 
tolerate no mysteries. It is bad enough that Robert 
Burns and Thomas Paine were excisemen—the henchmen 
of authority appointed to pry into the comings and 
goings of their fellows. But neither of them could 
endure the life for very long; both of them had the grace 
to be remiss, and Paine’ was twice dismissed—once for 
negligence, and again for insubordination. In any event 
we have always known these rather distressing facts; 
they have never shocked our romantic pre-conceptions. 
Cervantes was an agent of Philip II.’s requisitions, em- 
ployed to perambulate the country, seizing supplies for 
the use of Spanish armies and fleets. It seems a pro- 
fession a little more ungenerous, a little less kindly than 
that of a gauger, and even less congenial to a poet. 
Cervantes, moreover, endured it for many a year, and 
was zealous enough in it to earn an increase of his salary. 
He just touches the ragged fringes of romance when we 
see him gathering oil and corn for the use of the Armada, 
and it is some consolation to learn that he could never 
keep his accounts, and was always at loggerheads with the 
auditors. 

The rest of these revelations chiefly concern his 
family. The scholars must needs unearth the equivocal 
records of his sisters, who had a way of receiving mysterious 
gifts of property from gentlemen to whom they were 
in no way related. They show Cervantes himself 
inhabiting a slum with his wife and sisters and his 
natural daughter, flung into prison on the occasion 
of the murder of a gallant on their doorstep, and 
answering the ugliest suspicions. They trace the un- 
sympathetic career of that same daughter with a minute 
and prying malice, and leave no trace of her reputation 
intact. It clearly was not quite the proud poverty of 
the aristocratic veteran which we had pictured to our- 
selves, and if no scholar among them is quite brave 
enough to challenge the right arm of Cervantes’s ghost 
by doubting his honor, they all combine to paint for 
us a rather decayed and dependent gentleman, living 
with a somewhat squalid family in a decidedly sordid 
milieu. It is, to be sure, respectability itself, when 
one compares it with the lives of most of our con- 
temporary Elizabethan poets. Our first instinct is to 
resent the revelation, and to say with Don Quixote, 
when he reflected that Aineas was never so pious as 
Virgil represented him, that actions “ought rather to 
be buried in silence than related, if they redound to 
the discredit of the hero of the history.’”” But on 
reflection there is something to be said on the other side. 
A battle is not the most formative experience in life, 
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even when it ends in the defeat of the Turks. A man 
will gather more knowledge of his fellows while he 
requisitions their oil and wine than in the dungeons 
of an Algerian pirate. A poet who could create with 
laughter and tears the picture of the consummate 
idealist amid family degradations in a city slum, 
achieved a more notable feat of the imagination than 
Carlyle’s stout veteran writing in the leisure of a prison. 
The thigh-bones and shoulder-bones of the giant are 
not, after all, so inordinately large when we come to 
measure them. But there is more of human flesh upon 
them. 





THE REBEL DRAMATIST. 


Ir is queer how things fit in. They often seem to fall 
so pat that pious speculators have liked to imagine them 
carefully arranged beforehand, one bit set to adjoin 
another, as though man’s history were a pattern in 
divine mosaic. The right things seem to come at the 
right place and time, just as if an artist’s hand had been 
“touching them in.’’ Take Professor Gilbert Murray, 
for instance, and the beautiful piece of work he has 
contributed to the mind of man. Might it not seem 
as though the time and place for him and his work 
had been chosen with a deliberate and artistic care? 
Twenty-three centuries and a few years over have now 
passed since Euripides died, and in which of those 
centuries could any professor have done for the fame 
of Euripides what Professor Murray has now accom- 
plished with such apparent ease? It is not merely that 
no such sympathetic and discerning translator could 
then have been born. Given such translation and 
appreciation, they would have fallen on ears deaf to 
their beauty and incapable of understanding. Up to 
our very own times, the world has remained unfit and 
unready. But now, just in the fulness of time, and 
exactly in the right place, the thing has been done, 
and among us Euripides has become one of the very 
few foreign and distant writers who influence, not only 
the pursuits of scholars,- but the thoughts and actions 
of the living and ordinary world. 

Hitherto, we suppose, no poet of the highest rank 
had been so reviled, ridiculed, and misunderstood. In 
his own day it was the same. He was the cheapest 
butt for burlesque, a wealth of opportunity for the smart 
critics and comedians of the time. ‘“ The chattering- 
babble collector, the pauper-creating rags-and-patches 
stitcher,’’ they called him. In his plays, they com- 
plained, “the mistress talked with all her might, the 
slaves talked just as much, the master talked, the girls 
all talked, old women talked beside.’’ ‘ Of what ills,’’ 
they cried (we quote from Mr. Benjamin Rogers’s trans- 
lation of the well-known contest between Aischylus and 
Euripides in “ The Frogs ’’) :— 

‘‘Of what ills is he not the creator and cause? 

Consider the scandalous scenes that he draws, 
His bawds, and his panders, his women who give 
Birth in the sacredest shrine, 


While others with brothers are wedded and bedded, 
And others opine 


That ‘not to be living’ is truly ‘ to live.’ 

And therefore our city is swarming to-day 

With clerks and with demagogue-monkeys, who play 
Their jackanape tricks at all times, in all places, 
Deluding the people of Athens; but none 

Has training enough in athletics to run 

With a torch in his hand at the races.” 

There it all is—Euripides the sophist, the dema- 
gogue, the man who could talk the hind leg off a dog, 
and, above all, the calumniator of women. So it went 
on through the ages—Euripides the sceptic, the Jesuit 
of casuistry, the model of woman-haters. For centuries 
he was chiefly preserved because his Greek was thought 
an easy beginning for boys, and it did not matter what 
the sense was, for boys never trouble about that. In 
the present writer’s school it was a universally accepted 
belief that Euripides wrote expressly for the “ shell ’”’ 
(or middle school), Aischylus for the fifth form, and 
Sophocles for the sixth, as being the best model for their 
Iambics. One could have imagined no greater insult 
to an upper-sixth boy than a suggestion that he should 





read Euripides. Why, he wrote infinitely better verses 
than those himself! 

It is true that here and there down the ages a seeing 
eye has divined the truth. Professor Murray himself 
in his new little book on “Euripides and his Age”’ 
(Home University Library) tells us that Socrates only 
went to the theatre when Euripides was on. We do 
not know if that was literally so; Socrates must have 
gone to comedies, at all events, or he could not have 
stood up in the middle of “ The Clouds’’ to show the 
audience whom the comedian was laughing at. But 
probably it was true in the main, and one can imagine 
no higher honor for any dramatist. Then there are the 
well-known sayings of Aristotle that Euripides was “the 
most tragic of the poets,’’ and of Goethe, who asked, 
“ Have all the nations of the world since his time pro- 
duced one dramatist worthy to hand him his shoes? ”’ 
The rather washy and sentimental admiration of 
the Brownings for him was familiar to last-century 
readers. But still the old conception of Euripides per- 
sisted, as of someone rather inferior in style and 
imagination, rather cheap and unpleasant in his outlook 
upon life. Then, with Professor Murray, came the 
change, and we believe it could not have come in any 
other age but ours, and perhaps not in any other 
country. 

Professor Murray gives some account of the reasons. 
“ Euripides,’ he says, “is a figure of high significance 
in the history of humanity, and of special interest to 
our own generation.’’ Of special interest, because our 
age is in many ways so like his. “ Euripides,’’ we 
read, “like ourselves, comes in an age of criticism, 
following upon an age of movement and action.’’ One 
may think that our age of criticism is now rapidly 
passing out into a new age of movement and action, 
both violent. But, looking back on the Victorian Age, 
we cannot dispute Professor Murray’s comparison :— 

“The Victorian Age,’’ he observes, “‘ had, amid enormous 
differences, a certain similarity with the Periclean in its lack of 
self-examination, its rush of chivalry and optimism, its un- 
conscious hypocrisy, its failure to think out its problems to the 
bitter end.” 

Against this Age, so near to us in the past, we bring 
the criticism of its own high standards, and we find it 
wanting. In the same way, Euripides turned a criticism 
in rebellion against the age in which he had himself 
grown up. We recognize in him “a man who has in his 
mind the same problems as ourselves, the same doubts, 
and largely the same ideals ; who has felt. the same desires 
and indignations as a great number of people at the 
present day, especially young people.’’ And then, 
coming close to the heart of the matter, Professor Murray 
continues :— 

‘“ Not because young people are cleverer than old, nor yet 
because they are less wise; but because the poet, or philosopher, 
or martyr who lives, half-articulate, inside most human beings 
is apt to be smothered or starved to death in the course of 
middle life. As long as he is etill alive we have, most of us, 
the key to understanding Euripides.” 

“‘ The best traditions make the best rebels,’’ says 
the wise critic farther on; “ Euripides is the child of a 
strong and splendid tradition and is, together with Plato, 
the fiercest of all rebels against it.”” We, too, are the 
heirs of a strong and splendid tradition, and because it 
has fallen short under the stress of life and criticism, 
many stand against it in fierce rebellion. Euripides 
inherited a great religious tradition, for example. He 
was brought up, like others, to worship the dear old 
gods of Greece, and especially of Attica. On all sides 
he was surrounded by their rites and festivals. Their 
influences touched him everywhere, and, with good luck, 
he might well hope to catch sight of a god in person. 
It seemed impossible to be a decent patriot or to take 
up the Athenian’s burden without remaining a god- 
fearing and religious man. But the traditional con- 
ception of the gods would not stand the poet’s criticism. 
From the very tradition itself he had conceived a nobler 
aspect of the divine. His thought moved habitually on 
a deeper level, and when, as it were, he came to the 
ordinary surface of things, he beheld in the popular 
religion only childish or malignant figures, worthy some- 
times of rebellion, and usually of ironic scorn. So he 
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was proclaimed the ‘‘ sceptic,’’ the ‘‘blasphemer,’’ the 
‘‘ atheist,’’ and a leading politician had him prosecuted 
for impiety. Probably it was only by living remote, 
first in a cave on Salamis, then in the primitive wilds 
of Macedonia, that he escaped the fate which, soon after 
his death, overtook his admirer, Socrates. 

Or take another strong and splendid tradition—the 
tradition of a glorious and free Empire, which grew up 
in Athens after sae had saved the Greek race from 
Persian tyranny. How radiant that Empire seemed in 
its first conception! How well worth dying for! An 
Empire designed, under the providence of the bright 
Athenian gods, to extend the blessings of Athenian 
intellect, knowledge, and arts (far the noblest that man- 
kind has ever known) into the dark quarters of. the 
world, and by the peaceful ways of commerce to render 
that beautiful city the very centre of humanity and 
civilization! But by the time that Euripides had 
reached the height of his poetic power, that Imperial 
tradition had led to terrible issues. It had led, for in- 
stance, to the wanton butchery of all the males on the 
island of Melos and theslavery of all the women—an event 
worthy of Balkan Christians rather than of the noble 
and religious Athenians from whom Euripides had 
received the tradition of Empire. In a living flame of 
rebel indignation, he wrote the ‘‘ Trojan Women,”’ con- 
taining the scene (between the captive mother and 
Hector’s child marked out for slaughter) which Pro- 
fessor Murray rightly calls ‘‘ the most absolutely heart- 
rending in all the tragic literature of the world.’’ So 
this is the end of all your boasted Empire with its glory 
and its pride, the dramatist seems to say—this handful 
of wretched beings, passing out into the darkness of 
shame amid the crash of tumbling walls and the corpses 
of their beloved! In the Introduction to his superb 
translation of the play, Professor Murray also strikes the 
true note of rebellion :— 

“Pity is a rebel passion. Its hand is against the strong, 
against the organized force of society, against conventional 
sanctions and accepted gods. It is the Kingdom of Heaven 
within us fighting against the brute powers of the world; and 
it is apt to have those qualities of unreason, of contempt for the 
counting of costs and the balancing of sacrifices, of reckless- 
ness, and even, in the last resort, of ruthlessness, which so often 
mark the paths of heavenly things and the doings of the 
children of light.” 

A rebel passion, certainly ; and it was, perhaps, the 
same passion which drove Euripides to rebel against the 
Athenian tradition about women. ‘‘ To the average 
stupid Athenian,’’ writes Prof. Murray, ‘‘it was 
probably rather wicked for a woman to have any 
character, wicked for her to wish to take part in public 
life, wicked for her to acquire learning, or to doubt any 
part of the conventional religion.’’ In strong rebellion 
against that tradition, Euripides created the living and 
human characters which caused him to be denounced 
until the other day as the chief of woman-haters, and 
must still make his works a dangerous irritant to any 
sentimental ‘‘ Anti’’ who now survives. But, as Pro- 
fessor Murray observes, the songs and speeches from 
**Medea’’ are recited at suffragist meetings, and for 
such as can penetrate a little below the surface of things, 
and go for a while with Euripides along that deeper 
level on which he habitually moved, there are plenty of 
reasons such as these why in our own day and our own 
country, after all those centuries, he has at last come 
into his own. 





JACK DAW. 


CREATURES we especially love we dub with a Christian 
name, just like one of ourselves. We search the list of 
mammals in vain for one whose species is thus favored, 
but when we come to the birds we find many little 
brothers and sisters. There are Peggy or Polly Dish- 
washer, Jenny Wren, Philip Sparrow, Tom Tit, and 
others, but most familiar of all, Jack Daw. The last 
seems to have not only a Christian name, but a human 
surname, something reminiscent of John Doe of immortal 
legal memory. He sounds like a perpetual plaintiff or 
defendant (more probably the latter), standing on an 
equality with his unfeathered fellow-bipeds, sharing their 





vices and weaknesses, their susceptibility to ecclesiastical 
curse, their fondness for glittering baubles of no edible 
value, their almost peculiarly human weakness for mis- 
chief for mischief’s sake. That is the significance of his 
full-dress name. But he has a further honor. In the 
country we stress the Christian name above the surname. 
We speak of one another as Bert and George, without 
naming the clan they belong to. We would rather dis- 
criminate them from other Berts and Georges by naming 
their residence or occupation than their tribal names, 
and it is not uncommon to find a man who was a Green or 
a White in his youth being known as Jack Freestone to 
the end of his days because he worked for a builder when 
he grew up. At any rate, the Christian name is the 
chief thing, and the jackdaw’s supreme honor is to be 
called just ‘‘ Jack ’’ without saying whether he is a crow, 
or a thrush, or a finch. Everybody knows who Jack is, 
and we all love Jack. 

He is, of course, a crow, thus belonging to the most 
original and intelligent of all bird tribes. There is the 
crow proper or carrion crow, a solitary black villain, 
with a large territorial domain all his own, which he and 
his mate patrol with great regularity, always visiting its 
respective stations at times carefully calculated for the 
absence of a gunner, but always delighted to be seen and 
heard of the gunners a trifle out of range. There is the 
jay with an appreciative palate for all good things, 
especially cherries, and determined to take the very last 
cherry even from under the window of its human 
claimant. He is the practical joker of the woodland. 
He can imitate the voices of most birds, and he delights 
in getting quite close to the sportsman in dead silence 
and quietude, then making him jump with his diabolic 
“squawk.” Another crow is the magpie, with a very 
great eye, or nose, or instinct for eggs or little birds 
(including chickens), or anything dead; very intelligent 
and wary, but inevitably caught in a trap baited with the 
eye of a rabbit at which he must drive his beak whether 
he be hungry or no. 

So much for the solitary crows, the magpie being 
the one that most nearly approaches to the associate 
condition, for early in the autumn we may see magpies in 
flocks, sometimes numbering twentyorthirty. The truly 
co-operative crows of our country are only two, unless 
we include the hooded crow that breeds in Scotland and 
Ireland, and is only known elsewhere as a winter visitor. 
The jackdaw as a communist is a companion of the rook, 
whose sober “ black republic of the elms ”’ is continually 
yielding to very patient watchers new examples of bird 
wisdom. The ways of the jackdaw have not been equally 
studied, and we are still allowed to presume that his is 
a sort of South American Republic, a travesty of the real 
thing, bringing much more fun into life than the graft 
and Tammany with which the rooks flavor their mainly 
orderly existence. A jackdaw colony in an old quarry 
or a cathedral tower is a scene of much more animation 
than even a rookery. The chatter is as that of a stock 
exchange to a cattle market, the goings and comings are 
much more frequent per bird, but disguised by the fact 
that the nests are out of sight, and there is more instant 
and frequent appeal to the opinion of the community 
when some extra flagrant theft imperils a rather loose 
moral code. 

Some jackdaws nearly always accompany the rooks 
in their forays upon corn-field or meadowland. The 
rook is more methodical in the setting of sentinels, but it 
is just as often the vivacious unofficial jackdaw that spots 
an approaching danger and warnsthe army. In fact, the 
smaller bird’s readiness to get excited about almost any- 
thing rather gets on the nerves of the more deliberate 
rook, and the observer cannot help seeing that the heavy 
brigade tries to give the cold shoulder to the noisy light 
infantry, with its multitudinous cry of ‘‘ Jack! Jack!”’ 
Possibly the grey-hooded little fellows are rather sharper 
on a worm. It may even be that they snatch away the 
heavier morsels that the rooks dig out by means of their 
greater strength. Be that how it may, the co-operation 
between the two regiments evidently proceeds from the 
will of the jackdaw rather than the rook. When 
the flock flies, the two species are immediately sorted out, 
and the rooks are continually and vainly heading away 
from the jackdaws, but as soon as they settle again 
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the daws are all among the rooks, so that sometimes you 
may say that each has “ marked his man,’’ like a player 
in a game of football. There is much food here for a 
careful watcher. 

We were talking to a cottager about the land cam- 
paign and kindred matters when a jackdaw fell very 
softly from a neighboring tree and perched on the wall 
almost between us. Finding the conversation of no in- 
terest to itself, it hopped into the garden, made an in- 
vestigation of the cottager’s feet, then flew up and sat on 
the edge of a water-bucket. In a short while, the 
cottager’s wife passed’ by and said in her ordinary con- 
versational tone, “ Don’t you spoil my water, Jack,”’ 
whereupon the bird flew to another perch, and soon after, 
as though despairing of finding any mischief to do, spread 
its soft wings and went off to have another look at the 
trees. Such birds as this are common in the country. 
There is one a little way off that will not leave any lady 
alone who wears bright buttons, and who recently 
snatched a purse from a big girl and flew away with it. 
Half-a-mile south of that, another talkative brigand has 
its headquarters, and a mile and a half to the west, in a 
larger village, there are three or four belonging to as 
many cottagers. All have the free use of their wings, go 
where they will day and night, but elect to hang about 
home and enjoy the entire familiarity of their owners. 
Still more magpies and jays are kept, but these are almost 
without exception in cages. Very rarely a magpie is 
free; a jay never. The jackdaw begins life in a cage, 
or rather goes there from the nest, but is almost in- 
variably enlarged with unclipped wings, and thereafter 
becomes a free friend of the house. Like a naughty 
child, it is sometimes taken up and put in the cage for 
an hour or two to keep it out of mischief, but the process 
does not seem to make it any more reluctant to come to 
the hand when it is let out again. 

This particular jackdaw “ comes to the hand” in- 
deed, with a vengeance. He returned to the garden 
before we had finished talking, and the cottager, in fun, 
began to beat their mistress. With a cry of ‘‘ Come on! ”’ 
Jack flew at his fingers, to which he hung by both claws 
and then, with more “ Come ons,’’ bit hard and furiously, 
till the man got him in chancery and made him say 
“Mark ’’ (the master’s name) before he let him go. Jack 
has not a large vocabulary, but that which he has he 
uses as intelligently as could any human being. If he 
sees his owner shopping, he will fly down and join him, 
and if the shopping is slow, hurry him up with a “ Come 
on, Mark!’’ Once, he made his way into a public-house, 
and finding Mark there, brought him out by means of 
the same formula. The quality that is considered to be 
most human in Jack is that of remembering individual 
enemies and never forgetting to pay them out. A child 
that teases him with astick is pretty certain somemorning 
when he has no stick to find Jack sitting on his shoulder 
and taking a bite at his cheek or ear. A boy cycling 
through the village the other day, found Jack at the 
public-house, and after teasing him went on. Cycling 
back in the evening with two companions, he was singled 
out by Jack, who, with his war cry of ‘‘ Come on! ”’ flew 
in his face, “ And knocked ’n clean off his bike.” It 
may be that this is the wildbird method of repaying an 
injury ; it may be that it is an adaptation from the human 
code. At any rate, such incidents justify the country 
people in the supreme degree of friendship they have 
accorded to the jackdaw. 








WEALTH AND LIFE. 
I.—Pouit1cs. 


Even enemies can be reconciled, or at least can come to 
an understanding and permanent arrangement, provided 
they have the same outlook on life, the same feeling 
about the matters in dispute. The hackneyed yarn about 
a couple of schoolboys, fighting, shaking hands, and 
becoming the better friends, has a wider truth in it. 
Schoolboys notoriously see things alike: they are, as it 
were, incompletely differentiated men. Their disagree- 


ment is superficial, not fundamental ; their quarrel takes 
So, too, with 


place on the surface of a deeper accord. 








men of the same upbringing, interests, esprit de corps. 
‘“In a Court of Justice,’ a judge lately remarked, 
‘‘ people are not as angry as they seem to be.’’ Pre- 
cisely! They are all lawyers. 

It is only beginning to be realized how greatly affairs 
are swayed by the joint action, scarcely conscious though 
it may be, of human birds of a feather, and as the 
obstacles of distance and time are virtually lessened by 
rapid communications, so they are the better able to 
flock together. Instinctive joint action is even more 
powerful, less tangible, and therefore less open to attack, 
than a formal organization. It is, indeed, the main- 
spring of most organizations. 

But between people of fundamentally different out- 
looks, whose circumstances are unlike, and in whom almost 
any situation gives rise to contrary feelings and impulses, 
there can be no real permanent reconciliation, unless by 
a sufficient knowledge, backed by sufficient sympathy and 
imagination, they succeed in entering into each other’s 
circumstances and each other’s point of view. Other- 
wise, they will seize on every fact as it crops up, and 
will make different use of it; will run off with it, so to 
speak, in different directions. The same holds good of 
parties and classes. That it is true also of so-called 
thinking people, the newspapers and reviews bear 
witness. 

No agreement, for example, between masters and 
men has ever proved more than a truce. As conditions 
changed, apart they flew into fresh opposition. A few 
masters who possess the knack of getting on with their 
men—between whom and their men a good mutual 
understanding exists—have been free from recurring 
strikes ; but that privilege, too, has been undermined by 
the growing tendency of working people to take up each 
other’s grievances. Permanent conciliation boards have, 
in fact, been replacing the arbitrations which were sup- 
posed to end an industrial dispute once and for all. How 
far they meet the need is not for discussion at this point. 
Their existence is, in itself, an acknowledgment of a 
standing incompatibility. 

Probably, again, the well-to-do classes are better 
informed than working people as to the fact, recorded in 
a Board of Trade return, that the purchasing power of 
a sovereign has fallen to about 15s. 6d. during the last 
seven years. The one class may shorten its expenditure 
on superfluities, though there is not much sign of it, but 
the other has to go short of necessities. It is one thing 
to know the figures, and quite another thing, without 
perhaps knowing the figures, to feel the pinch; to eat 
margarine instead of butter, to buy stale bluish butcher’s 
scraps instead of a joint, to remain unhealthily huddled 
in a bad, poky house, where, for lack of convenience, 
the work is never finished, to make ends meet with ever 
more slaving and worry, to have to submit to all those 
things which give one a hopeless sense of living downhill. 
The one class knows the fact at second-hand ; the other 
feels it at first-hand. The one knows the figures, and 
the other the painfulness of them. Could both classes 
experience alike the full meaning of those figures, it is 
hardly conceivable that the well-to-do, while always 
deploring them, of course, should continue to acquiesce 
in them ; for then they would be acquiescing in a distress 
they themselves shared. It needs an ache in one’s own 
tooth to have it out. 

Though the distinctions drawn above are more clean- 
cut than those of actual life, they none the less exist 
because they are acted upon rather than recognized. 
Agreement on one subject of dispute may, it is true, 
overcome disagreement on others, and masses of men 
may be split up in various ways by varied controversies ; 
politicians may gain adventitious support by appealing 
to widespread prejudices ; unscrupulous statesmen may go 
to war or promote scares in order to heal for a time 
internal discord by bringing nationality uppermost in 
face of a common enemy; but the main currents, 
especially those main ‘currents of feeling which underlie 
opinion, are distinguishable in spite of waves, eddies, 
and back-waters. It is noteworthy, for instance, that 
the struggle between Capital and Labor tends more and 
more to overstep the boundaries of nationality. 
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All political and social questions, all human 
problems, are at bottom psychological. To ignore the 
living psychology of them is like trying to ride a wooden 
horse to nowhere. 

Essentially, the party system was a rough and ready 
device, appropriate to an unimaginative but com- 
promising race, for letting the psychology of political 
questions take care of itself. It provided two main 
groups into which men naturally fell according to their 
upbringing, their outlook, or their interests; two parties 
corresponding with the two great divisions of political 
temperament—-Conservatism, which takes its bearings 
from the past, from tradition, from history, from what 
is, and Radicalism, which looks towards the future, 
towards what might or ought to be—the party of the 
bird in the hand, and the party of the two in the bush. 
Those whom mere association failed to bring into agree- 
ment on specific points were whipped in by the need to 
support their own party, their own tendency, as a whole ; 
just as the Labor Members are made in practice to toe 
the Liberal line. By a ceaseless wrangle, so complicated 
and full of such delicate personal adjustments that the 
psychology of political questions did tell on the final 
result, the parties worked out between them their 
greatest common measure of agreement, and some pro- 
gress. Like a ship tacking, they made long reaches for 
a small advance to windward. Like a couple of puppies, 
each growling and tugging at a bone sideways, they 
eventually reached the kennel. 

Here, again, the actual outlines are more blurred. 
It is significant, however, that no matter from what 
dispute parties spring into being, whether from monarchy 
versus republicanism, or slavery, or national independ- 
ence, and no matter what they call themselves, they do 
tend, after the original dispute is settled, to take up the 
two positions corresponding roughly with Conservatism 
and Radicalism. 

But cumbersome pieces of machinery, constructed for 
one use, cannot easily or quickly adapt themselves to 
another. As the basis of dispute has shifted from Con- 
servatism versus Radicalism to Capital versus Labor, the 
old party system has been left stranded. remote from the 
living realities of national life, endlessly debating out- 
worn quarrels, endlessly tinkering with the details of 
men’s lives instead of plumbing the main currents; and 
only under extreme pressure does it give up an evening 
to the discussion, say, of a strike which threatens to 
bring the country to a standstill, besides entailing misery 
on helpless thousands of non-combatants. Government, 
inevitably, has fallen more and more into the hands of 
lawyers, the profession whose business it is not to create 
new standards, but to judge new situations by old 
standards—to cram the new wine of life into the old 
bottles of precedent. Cloistered behind its protective 
cordons of police, Parliament fiddles and quibbles, whilst 
the nation smoulders with a discontent that here and 
there bursts into flame like beacons at night upon the 
dark hills. 

The tragi-comedy of the party system—a farce, 
indeed, with men’s lives as stage-properties—reached a 
grim height during one of the recent great strikes, when 
a score of seedy, starved sandwich men were sent out to 
slouch up and down the gutters of Whitehall, bearing 
in big letters over their heads: ‘‘ Repeal the Trades 
Disputes Act! Shall the Socialists starve Us?’’ It 
was so near the seat of Government, their dismal parade, 
that one felt inclined to imitate the Government, and 
present them each with a stale ha’penny bun, saying: 
** Go, and starve no more.”’ 

Not that Parliament is to be unduly blamed for its 
lack of touch with workaday life. It is not, and never 
has been, in close touch with the masses of the nation, 
nor has it ever had the psychological insight which might 
have served instead. So far as the people are concerned, 
it never really has represented them. It has slowly 
responded to popular pressure, but it seldom has carried 
into effect any popular initiative till it had no choice. 
To speak of mandates from the electorate is simply 
political cant on the part of those who must know very 
well, from their own electioneering methods, that it is 
the politicians who concoct the programmes which the 





electors are jockeyed into supporting. The electorate 
has little more than a restricted power of veto; it can 
but turn over its vote. 

From its beginnings in civil war and religious strife 
till the present day, the party system has been a conflict 
between sections of the governing classes—a conflict in 
which the people were allowed to assist, and to pick up 
the pieces, so long as they “ kept their place.” As such, 
its breakdown began with the extension of the franchise, 
when the governing factions were obliged to go to the 
electors with popular programmes of promises. Con- 
servatism and Radicalism both began to mortgage their 
principles for votes; both, for instance, denounce 
Socialism, yet it would be hard now to say which of 
their programmes is the more infected with a sort of 
bureaucratic Socialism which, as far as possible, leaves 
vested interests untouched. With the Companies Acts, 
the breakdown became a re-arrangement of interests; 
the Tory landlords entered trade by a back door, and 
the manufacturers made enough money to enter the old 
estates by way of the grand avenue. In finance they 
joined forces. The party conflict within the governing 
class tends to become psychologically, if not openly, a 
collusion against the working classes—a collusion which, 
however, on its philanthropic side, is quite prepared to be 
kind to the working classes, so long as they do what they 
are told, and are not offensive—so long, in other words, as 
they help make profits as contentedly as may be. And the 
result is this curious paradoxical state of things: that 
every effort is made to remove serious matters from party 
strife, and, at the same time, legislation passed by party 
consent is rightly viewed, from the working-class side, 
with the utmost suspicion. 

That is the new situation to which the party system 
has failed to adapt itself ; a struggle between Capital and 
Labor (though, in point of fact, it is not so simple); 
between the former governing classes and the governed ; 
a claim on the part of Labor to a genuine share in the 
initiative. Laying emphasis on “ A man’s a man for a’ 
that,’’ the worker demands no longer to live on suffer- 
ance and pick up the pieces, but to have his full man’s 
share in such life as the nation achieves. 

Hence unrest. But neither an explanation nor a 
solution of the problem is to be found in present politics. 


SterHen REyYNOLDs. 


Music. 


‘JOAN OF ARC”? AND ENGLISH OPERA. 


Onty a very great genius could have justified the 
exuberant claims made by Mr. Raymond Roze’s 
advertisements of ‘‘ Joan of Arc.’’ The“ high falutin’ ”’ 
style of them would have been excessive in heralding 
the production of a monstrous American Revue, or in 
proclaiming the dizzy wonders of the latest ‘‘ staircase.’’ 
In art we have hitherto shunned this apotheosis of the 
showman’s exhortation. Perhaps that has been absurd 
of us. The size of London has made advertisement a 
necessity. This, and much else, Mr. Raymond Roze and 
his inspired press agent may urge as an excuse for their 
clamant boisterousness, but they cannot be pardoned for 
inaccuracies. A reader ignorant of the history of opera 
in England might gather that Mr. Raymond Roze has 
initiated a far-reaching reform. His advertisements pro- 
claimed that for the first time in history great continental 
artists have consented to sing in English. That is a 
patent untruth. It has been implied, too, that Mr. 
Roze has been a pioneer in promising performances of 
great operas in English. That also is untrue. Nor is 
it a fact that ‘‘ Joan of Arc’”’ is the first opera to be 
mounted with the lavishness of Sir Herbert Tree’s 
spectacular kinemato-dramas. In the light of these 
inaccuracies, Mr. Roze’s flamboyant statement that he 
has written ‘‘ Joan of Arc’’ because he was firmly con- 
vinced that it will establish the English language in 
the position it should hold on the operatic stage, once 
and for all, is the merest food for laughter, and the 
announcement, after the performance, that he ‘‘ has set 
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a seal upon a great triumph, and he has struck a 
doughty blow for the English tongue ’’ is rodomontade. 
His ‘‘ passionate but dogged will that Shakespeare’s 
English should be dominant in opera’’ has found a 
strange expression in the libretto of ‘“‘ Joan of Arc.”’ 
When it is not turgid ‘‘ poetry,’’ it suggests that the 
flowery style of the trade lyric has been de-rhythmed 
into tortured prose. That Raymond Roze as composer 
has been able to set Raymond Roze as librettist is cer- 
tainly a feather in his cap. One would wish to praise 
his energy in acting as producer and conductor of his 
own opera. In this, perhaps, he does stand alone among 
English composers. Yet would we gladly sacrifice all 
this energy for a trifle of originality and inspiration. 

** Joan of Arc’”’ is, in truth, a most uninspired 
piece of manufacture. The libretto quite misses giving 
us anything like a picture of Joan of Arc. She is 
the merest excuse for pageantry, and the very stuff in 
her character, her religious ecstasy and the struggle of 
an inspired will with bodily weakness, which does call 
for musical expression, is whittled down to the finest 
possible point. There is only just enough of ‘‘ Joan of 
Arc’’ to bear out the title of the opera. We have 
numerous tableaux, showing the various incidents in her 
career, but as far as the dramatic value of the character 
is concerned, Mr. Roze might have intended his libretto 
to be the scrip of a cinematograph show, with orchestral 
accompaniment. Had the music been fresh and reason- 
ably original, or even unoriginal and dramatic, the 
poverty of the libretto might have been excused, for, 
after all, music is the chief end of opera, whatever 
theorists may write to the contrary. Mr. Raymond 
Roze’s music is workmanlike, and he knows how to score 
with obvious effect. ‘‘ Joan of Arc’’ is not amateurish 
in that sense. Indeed, had some of the music been 
intended to accompany one of Sir Herbert Tree’s 
exuberant spectacles, it might have passed, but then it 
would have been merely an unimportant factor in the 
whole production. As it is, one is asked to listen to I 
know not how many hours of Mr. Raymond Roze’s 
recollections of the early Wagner. ‘‘ Tannhiauser’’ and 
** Lohengrin ’’ are fine operas, although the ardent 
Wagnerian may belittle them. Mr. Raymond Roze had 
every right to go back to their grand opera mannerisms, 
and he could show, with some reason, that the old form 
of opera, as directly descended from Meyerbeer, had its 
artistic justification. But we really cannot stomach 
weak imitations of ‘‘ Lohengrin’’ and ‘‘ Tannhiuser,”’ 
nor is Mr. Roze’s treatment of later characteristics of 
Wagner in the manner of his earlier style at all con- 
vincing. For, after all, it is not enough to imitate 
Wagner’s orchestral illustration of those dramas. His 
essential reformation was that the vocal expression was 
dramatic. Mr. Roze is seldom dramatic in his vocal 
writing. Partly, this is due to the flabby, rhythmless 
character of his dialogue, and partly to a want of natural 
instinct for drama. There is no grip in the vocal 
writing, and no kind of observance of proper sense and 
speech emphasis. The whole dramatic expression is 
levelled down to a sort of amiable ‘‘ cantataish ”’ 
level. The opera ambles along without character 
or force. Nor is it only in his vocal writing that Mr. 
Raymond Roze has failed. His orchestral music seldom 
enhances the dramatic situations. It accompanies rather 
than illustrates them, and often accompanies them so 
loosely that there seems no real connection between the 
drama and the music. 

Indeed, it would hardly be worth while criticizing 
“Joan of Arc’’ seriously were it not that much has 
been claimed for it as a pioneer of English opera. It is 
very unfortunate for the cause of our native art that 
when composers have been fortunate enough to secure 
support from wealthy patrons, their work has not proved 
worthy of that support. Mr. Josef Holbrooke, who, 
compared with Mr. Raymond Roze, is a towering genius, 
had the good fortune to enlist the sympathies of a rich 
man. Mr. Roze himself, so rumor states, has been 
backed, in the current theatrical phrase, by a couple of 
wealthy manufacturers. The Princes of Commerce can 
do no finer work with their superfluous riches than 
encourage those arts which beautify life and can hardly 


exist without financial encouragement. 








In Mr. Hol- 
brooke’s case, the wealthy patron was also the librettist, 
and his enthusiasm may not have been altogether dis- 
interested. ‘‘ The Children of Don’’ had merit, and it 
failed because it was an ill-considered music-drama 
which ought riot to have been produced without drastic 
alterations. The public, with whom is the ultimate 
verdict, could not be expected to take all these things 
into account, nor to be able to perceive the merit of the 
work beneath its mass of ineptitudes. You cannot 
expect the public to feel drawn to English opera if ‘‘ The 
Children of Don’”’ and ‘‘ Joan of Arc’’ are produced as 
shining examples of it. Instead of English opera being 
encouraged by such productions, it has, in each case, 
received a serious set-back. I will not believe that our 
native composers are adequately represented by either 
‘*The Children of Don’’ or ‘‘ Joan of Arc,’’ but the 
public will believe it. With the promised performances 
of ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde’’ and other masterpieces in 
English, Mr. Raymond Roze may possibly justify the 
financial support he has received, but he really must 
withdraw his claims as pioneer of a very necessary move- 
ment. 

Nor is opera in English an ideal which can be 
attained by flamboyant advertisement. There are grave 
obstacles in the way; obstacles which cannot be 
smoothed down by an impresario in a hurry. We have 
plenty of dramatic talent among our native singers, and, 
thanks to the recent efforts of Mr. Thomas Beecham and 
Herr Denhof, many of our younger concert-singers have 
become fairly proficient as operatic artists. There is 
still, however, much work to be done in the direction of 
‘‘ diction.”” Mr. Raymond Roze has commissioned new 
translations of some of the old operas, and that is a very 
proper and necessary step. The singers require special 
training, however, and we have no adequate means of 
training them. If wealthy patrons really desire to 
encourage opera, they should not finance the productions 
of an individual composer, but should enable a training 
school for opera to be founded. If it were possible to 
produce operas with an all-English cast, foreign artists 
would soon learn to sing in English, just as an English 
singer has to sing in German if he wishes to appear in 
Germany. If opera in this country were generally sung 
in English, the day of English opera would be near its 
dawn. Nothing is to be gained by the production of 
such a work as ‘‘ Joan of Arc,’’ which neither in its 
music nor in its drama, nor even in the style of its 
staging, which is of the elaborate and worn-out common- 
place, is likely to encourage a taste for English opera. 
This outspoken criticism may seem cruel, but art is 
greater than the individual artist, and kindness in the 
case of Mr. Raymond Roze would be an insidious 
treachery to the art of music-drama. 

E. A. BaucHan. 





Communications. 





WHICH CENTURY? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—If the report of the recent trial at Dublin should 
fall into the hands of an historian some four or five centuries 
hence, he will surely read the date on the faded newspaper 
as 1813, and index the case among the series of trials that 
form so large a part of the political and social history of that 
period. Mr. Larkin, he will observe, was prosecuted for 
inciting to riot and sedition, for using the following words : 
“T care as much for the King as Swift the magistrate. 
People make kings, and can unmake them. I never said 
‘ God save the King,’ except in derision. I say it in derision 
now’ The Attorney-General of Ireland cited this as a gross 
example of Mr. Larkin’s rhetoric, and as another: “TI am a 
rebel and the son of a rebel.”” Mr. Larkin was tried before 
a middle-class jury, at a time when feeling was running high, 
and the Attorney-General thought a coal merchant who said 
he was interested in the strike a very proper person to sit 
on the case. The defendant was acquitted on the charge of 
inciting to riot, and found guilty of sedition. Mr. Justice 
Madden sentenced him to seven months’ imprisonment, 
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remarking that Mr. Larkin had taken a terrible respon- 
sibility on himself in making the speech. 

How like the whole proceeding is to that chapter of 
violent repression that marks the veginning of the demo- 
cratic and working-class movements in the days of Pitt and 
Castlereagh! Then men were sent to prison for saying that 
they would as soon have the King’s head off as they would 
tear a piece of paper, or blow the foam off a tankard of ale. 
Mr. Larkin may have heard of the famous toast, “Our 
Sovereign, the People,” which cost the Duke of Norfolk his 
Lord Lieutenancy and Fox his Privy Councillorship, or the 
inopportune allusions to the Revolution of 1688 to which 
George the Third owed his place on the throne. And when 
Mr. Larkin proceeded to burn the proclamation forbidding 
citizens to hold a public meeting, a liberty that made a painful 
impression on the Attorney-General, he may have thought of 
Sidmouth’s proclamations against seditious meetings in 1819, 
though he could scarcely have foreseen that on this occasion, 
too, the proclamation was to be followed by a Peterloo. The 
Attorney-General thought a gentleman who admitted that 
he was personally interested in the strike a very suitable 
juror much as the Lord Justice Clerk, in the famous Scottish 
trials, when it was complained that one of the jurors had 
openly declared his intention beforehand of condemning 
any members of the British Convention who fell into his 
clutches, replied that he hoped that every member of the 
jury had said as much. 

I know little about Mr. Larkin, except what we all 
learnt from the Dublin employers; but, of course, his per- 
sonality and career are quite irrelevant to the real issue. 
If, instead of being the one man who has raised wages 
in Dublin, as we understand from their statements 
to be the case, he had been the one man to reduce 
them, his trial would be no less an outrage on 
modern ideas. The fact of capital importance is that 
whereas, down to a date three or four years back, it was 
understood that Liberals thought the coercion of the early 
working-class movement a bad, mischievous, illiberal, and 
obsolete policy, it now looks as if these methods are to 
become the methods of a Liberal Administration in dealing 
with a working-class movement to-day, unless public opinion 
or the better sense of the Cabinet intervenes. For the 
Larkin case does not stand alone. It is the climax—at least, 
let us hope so—of a series of extraordinary proceedings. The 
blasphemy laws have been drawn out of their decent 
obscurity, and in the recent proceedings against a news- 
paper, lawyers have made claims as arrogant as those made 
by Pitt’s lawyers in the reign of terror. Let me recall just 
one group of trials. The new Lord Chief Justice, when 
Attorney-General, prosecuted a working man for dis- 
tributing at Aldershot a pamphlet urging soldiers not to 
fire upon Englishmen in a strike. Then somebody called 
his attention to the fact that the pamphlet had an author. 
The author was the next victim. But the author did not 
print his own pamphlet, and so the printers had to be 
found, and sent to jail too. Next, a Labor leader, who 
happened to be hostile to the Labor Party in the House 
of Commons, declared his sympathy with the appeal, and 
he is pounced upon and sent to prison. Thus, at the 
end of this inglorious proceeding (four out of the five 
defendants were quite obscure and friendless men), five 
people are in prison, serving considerable sentences for 
expressing opinions that may seem an outrage to one class 
and yet seem a commonplace to another. (The original 
prosecution, by the way, was initiated under an Act of 1797, 
passed to deal with the Mutiny at the Nore, and the Act had 
not been used for a century.) 

Now, what has become of the century that separates us 
from the events to which the Government. resort for their 
inspirations? It is surely amazing that a modern House of 
Commons, with all its responsibilities to the citizen, should 
allow any Government to resume these old discredited 
weapons for silencing opinions that it dislikes. If we had 
not lived to see it, it would have seemed inconceivable that 
liberty of discussion, freely conceded in England by a Conser- 
vative Government during the raging passions of the South 
African. War, should find its real enemy in a Government 
that owes its power to the democratic awakening of 1906. 
This attack is an attack on the fundamental principles of 
Liberal society. Every man of spirit and ideas talks the 
sedition of the text-books whenever he opens his mouth. 





Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s speech on the Methods of 
Barbarism was a masterpiece of sedition. But not everybody 
is prosecuted for sedition, otherwise Governments would do 
little else. What happens then? If once Governments take 
to prosecuting strong language as sedition, a man’s fate 
comes to depend on his position in society. In the eighteenth 
century an aristocrat could blaspheme with as much or as 
little wit as he pleased, but a wretched little shopkeeper in a 
garret could not finger a copy of Paine’s “ Age of Reason ”’ 
without finding himself in jail. Nobody thinks that Mr. 
Bernard Shaw will be prosecuted. I doubt whether the new 
Attorney-General himself (greatly as I admire his talents) 
would return from that adventure with the flying colors 
that grace his enterprises on other fields. 

No; Mr. Bernard Shaw can say what he likes. But it 
is not only established wit that enfranchises tongue and pen. 
Not all members of the governing class are witty, but they 
can all speak their mind. Outside that class, again, there 
is a privileged body—the man or class that has a formidable 
Parliamentary power ; Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, for example, 
or Mr. Redmond are safe enough if they want to break out. 

The Irish Members, if I remember rightly, have not 
always been as fastidious or graceful in their remonstrances 
as the Irish Attorney-General would like, and the Labor 
Members who deliberately affirmed on public platforms the 
doctrines that had carried Mr. Crowsley and Mr. Tom Mann 
into prison were allowed their freedom by the magnanimity 
of the Attorney-General. The most striking illustration is 
perhaps the spectacle of a boy standing his trial in Belfast 
for trying to persuade Irishmen not to enlist in the Army 
while Privy Councillors invite officers of the Army to join 
a rebel force and not a finger is laid on them. Can any- 
thing be more hateful than a state of society in which 
freedom of speech becomes the monopoly of those classes 
who need it least ? 

This is all very well, it will be said, but the law officers 
have to find a jury to convict. Of course they have. So had 
the Percivals and the Parks. But is that very difficult? If I 
am on my trial for murder, any twelve men may be trusted 
to consider the evidence with such intelligence as they 
possess. If I am on my trial for “creating discontent and 
disaffection ’’ and “ for exciting the King’s subjects to hatred 
of the Government and Constitution,” my fate depends not 
on the capacity of the jury to follow a train of facts and 
clues, but on its freedom from the clouding prejudices and 
partialities of class, party, religion. It is the old question 
of examination. The examiners examine candidates, but 
who examines the examiners? Half the men who died in 
Botany Bay instead of in their homes in Nottinghamshire 
or Yorkshire a century ago, died there not because there 
was any evidence against them, implicating them in any 
criminal proceedings, but because the jury dreaded and 
disliked the class from which they came and the opinions 
that they held. Would Mr. Lloyd George be quite certain 
of getting justice from a jury of landlords, invited by a 
clever lawyer to examine his Limehouse speech, and to 
see whether it did not tend to create discontent and dis- 
affection? A working-man leader, brought to trial before a 
middle-class jury at a time when passion and anger are 
rife and the middle-classes think they are on the brink of 
a volcano, is in as dangerous a position as Mr. Lloyd George 
before a jury of landlords. 

What was the real reason for the final form of the Trades 
Disputes Act if it was not the conviction that no Trade Union 
case could be fairly tried by a middle-class jury at a time of 
disturbance? And the argument that juries can always be 
trusted will scarcely lie in the mouths of supporters of the 
Government, for Liberal newspapers a few years ago were 
ringing with the gross abuses of justice that occurred in the 
trials of election libels, and the Government appointed a 
Committee to inquire into it 

There is another consideration of importance. A year 
and half ago a letter appeared in the “Times,” calling 
attention to the dangers of this return to the old methods 
of repression. It was signed by Canon Barnett, by historians 
and men of letters like Mr. Herbert Fisher, Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, Mr. Masefield, Mr. George Trevelyan, and by a 
small group of Liberal Members, Mr. Wedgwood, Mr. 
Ponsonby, and others. The writers pointed out that if this 
kind of weapon were employed at a time when there were 
great and growing agitations in the Labor world, it could 
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only embitter and confuse all the problems of statesmen. 
The eighteen months that have passed since the letter 
appeared have only strengthened the argument. Whether 
we welcome or deplore the refusal of the working classes to 
believe that their share in the prosperity of the country is 
just and adequate, determined for all time by circumstances 
that society cannot control, we can all at least recognize 
that to add these wanton inequalities of justice to the exist- 
ing inequalities of fortune is a very unpromising beginning 
for any calm or fruitful discussion of questions that vitally 
concern the lives and happiness of thousands of very poor 
men and women. 

Is it not time that the sedition trial was recognized as 
a method of barbarism, a weapon for which modern society 
has no use, a device which enables any Government tw strike 
at any opponent; a system of government, not of laws, but 
of men? The idea underlying the old sedition law was that 
the great mass of Englishmen were an ignorant populace, to 
be kept in ignorance, and to be taught their place by a strict 
discipline, and that for anybody who could read or write to 
try to instruct them or persuade them was an offence against 
the security of property and order. The sedition trial 
belongs to the age that refused education, combination, the 
practise of all the elementary rights of citizenship to the 
mass of Englishmen. It was meant to protect society against 
influences that cannot be suppressed when once a population 
can read a printed book or paper. It was a weapon primarily 
against a disturbing enlightenment in the wrong place. Is 
such an institution compatible with the facts of modern life 
or the general spirit of modern government ? 


J. L. Hammonp. 





Hetters to the Editor. 


ARMENIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—What is being done behind the scenes about 
reforms in Armenia? On the 30th of last month we were 
informed by the “Times” ‘correspondent at Constantinople 
that a Russo-German scheme for administrative reforms in 
Eastern Anatolia was under consideration by the Turkish 
Government, and that the Porte had a scheme of its own 
for the appointment of a Moslem Governor-General for the 
“ four Eastern Provinces.” The Paris correspondent of the 
same newspaper had previously telegraphed (“ Times’”’ of 
October 18th) that, “in deference to present Turkish and 
other criticisms, Russia had agreed to the organization of 
the Armenian vilayets into two provinces, with the essential 
condition that their administration should be subject to 
international control.’”’ He added that he had reason to 
believe that the assent of the German Government had been 
obtained to this proposal, and that it would be discussed by 
the Russian Foreign Minister, who was then in Paris, during 
his approaching visit to Berlin. The message concluded with 
the information that “it might be regarded as certain that 
the Russian consent would not be given to the Turkish 
proposals for increasing the Ottoman revenue by means of a 
Customs surtax until the Russian proposals for adminis- 
trative reform in Armenia had been accepted by Turkey.” 
Russian activity in connection with the Armenian Provinces 
of Turkey has been further signalized by the provision made 
in the Russian Estimates for 1914 for expenditure to be 
incurred with the object of doubling the existing single line 
of railway to Kars, and extending the railway in the direc- 
tion of the Turkish frontier (‘“ Times,’’ October 13th). 
These items of news have been supplemented by an important 
article in the “Times ’’ (October 31st). We are there told 
that the condition of the Armenians has lately been receiving 
the active consideration of the Ambassadors in Constanti- 
nople, and that a reform scheme has been prepared, 
to which all the Powers have signified their consent. The 
“Times ’”’ very rightly points out that this is a matter which 
concerns the whole of Europe, and which can only be effected 
by international arrangement with the Porte. It adds a 
warning to Turkey that, should she play with the question, 
she would be courting intervention in her domestic affairs by 
“some single Power,’’ while she would also be deprived of 
the sympathy and the financial assistance of Europe. 












After the speeches of the Prime Minister and Sir 
Edward Grey on the subject of Adrianople, a warning of this 
kind to the Turkish Government in connection with 
Armenia may seem to display some want of humor. The 
news, however, which I have summarized above is 
undoubtedly very grave, for it indicates that for the first 
time, so far as I am aware, Russia and Germany have stepped 
forward in the Armenian question as the “two interested 
Powers.”’ We are all acquainted with the sinister results of 
the Austro-Russian initiative in Macedonia in the days of 
Abdul Hamid. Is the same chapter to be repeated in Armenia, 
with Germany put in the place of Austria? Germany’s 
record in the matter of reforms for Armenia is, I am sorry to 
say, of the worst. It was she who gave the coup de grace to 
the Armenian reforms of Mr. Gladstone’s Government; and 
it was her diplomacy at Constantinople which, during the 
subsequent years, very frankly, but almost brutally, dis- 
sociated itself from that of the Western Powers, 
thus stiffening the resistance of Abdul Hamid. As 
for Russia, her Government has, no doubt, given 
evidence during recent years of a change of dis- 
position towards the Armenians. Unfortunately the 
change has coincided with a forward policy in Persia; 
and we can scarcely be asked to believe in the sincerity 
of her overtures on behalf of the Armenians while her troops 
are in occupation of the immediately contiguous territories 
of Persia, where all liberty of speech and judgment has been 
ruthlessly suppressed. Have the Western Powers, and 
especially Great Britain, abdicated the initiative in Armenian 
reforms which they have hitherto taken? If so, we are 
about to begin a new chapter of history, preparing the way 
for the partition of vast regions of Asia between two of the 
great military Empires of Europe. Turkish Armenia, remote 
as she is, may be regarded as the sign-post of Western Asia, 
commanding the roads West, South, and East. These roads 
issue upon the one side at the Mediterranean sea-boards, 
and, on the other, at the Persian’ Gulf. The Persian 
Question, with all its fateful bearings upon the future of our 
country, is thus for the moment overshadowed by the course 
of events in Turkey. Indifference on our part at this 
juncture, or mistakes on the part of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, may entail developments in the near future of the 
gravest possible kind. A glance at the map ought to make 
this clear. 

It is surely time that our Foreign Secretary should take 
the public into his confidence, with the view, as I hope, of 
dispelling the rumors about a Russo-German initiative, and 
of assuring us that the impending general settlement with 
Turkey, in connection with the increase in the customs 
duties, will include a drastic and satisfactory settlement of 
the Armenian Question. Each Power is no doubt anxious 
to secure the railway and other concessions in Turkey upon 
which the representatives of capital have set their heart. 
These are civilizing agencies of which I should be the last 
to under-rate the importance ; but they are not collectively 
comparable to the issues, at once humanitarian and political, 
which are at stake in Armenia. 

In the second volume of my book on Armenia, I have 
taken pains to emphasize (Chapter XXII.) the futility of 
introducing reforms into the Armenian vilayets, so long as 
the frontiers of these vilayets remain as they are. The exist- 
ing governmental areas are the product of Turkish states- 
men—notably of Abdul Hamid—who were anxious to show 
that there is no such country as Armenia. They therefore 
grouped the mountainous districts adjacent to the Armenian 
tableland, which are almost exclusively inhabited by shep- 
herds of the Kurdish and other races, with the agricultural 
and settled districts of the tableland itself, where, since the 
dawn of history, the Armenians have been established. It 
must be obvious that, with the exiguous resources at the 
disposal of the Turkish Government, the problem of 
administering a heterogeneous area of this nature is almost 
insuperable. I therefore venture to assert that no solution 
of the Armenian Question in Turkey would be calculated to 
contain the elements of permanence, which should not be 
concerned, in the first instance, with delimitation and with 
redistribution of the existing governmental areas. How this 
might best be done, I have indicated in my book. All that 
need now be secured is acceptance by the Turkish Govern- 
ment of the principle of delimitation in conformity with 
certain considerations which would at once be laid down. 
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The reform scheme would apply to the area to be thus 
delimited. In this way a fairly homogeneous area would 
be created, throughout which law and order could easily be 
maintained. 

Regarding this as the first essential of reforms in this 
part of the Ottoman Empire, I will not now stay to examine 
the merits of rival schemes for strengthening the adminis- 
tration itself. But I must deal with one objection from the 
Turkish point of view. Though some change may have taken 
place in the attitude of Turkish officials towards the 
Armenians, after the loyal support given to them by the 
Armenian people during the recent war, I can scarcely 
believe that apprehensions of the revival of the Armenian 
Kingdom have been entirely obliterated from their minds. 
It is to be hoped that they will no longer be frightened by 
that bogey. If they have had reason to modify their 
suspicions towards the Armenians, let them make their con- 
version complete. The Armenian Provinces, properly 
organized, are far more likely to prove a bulwark for the 
Turkish Empire than a factor in its destruction.— 
Yours, &c., 


H. F. B. Lyncu. 
November 6th, 1913. 


LAND POLICY AND LAND VALUES. 


TuE following letters have been sent us for publication, 
so that we include them in this part of THe Nation: 

Deak Wepcwoop,—I am writing quite bond fide, not 
controversially, but simply to ask you to help me to under- 
stand what you are driving at. 

I po think you make too little of the public spirit of 
such landlords who may be able to go the whole way with 
George, but I don’t want to argue that. Their backing him 
means (a) willingness to take rents down to permit of better 
wages ; (b) willingness to consent to sell land at a low agri- 
cultural valuation for housing, gardens, allotments, and 
small holdings; (c) willingness to give much extended 
compensation for disturbance and much increased security of 
tenure; (d) opposition to J. Collings’s dole to landlords 
scheme; (e) reduction of rights to, and profits from, game. 
All these things seem to him very tangible diminutions of 
means and power, though to you they seem a deep-laid plot 
for fresh aggrandisement. However, that is not my point. 

You want to make ordinary rural landlords sell. 
Very good. I suppose, by “making all economic rent 
a public fund.” Very good. That phrase isn’t per- 
fectly clear; but if it’s going to make landlords sell, 
it must mean charging them annually pretty much what 
they now get in rents, or higher. Isn’t that so? If you don’t 
do that, they won’t sell ; they’Il hang on. You have got, then, 
to get some capital valuation upon which the annual charge 
(say at 4 per cent.) will be as large as, or larger than, 
present rent. How can you get such a valuation which will 
not include the value of the buildings, and of landlord’s and 
tenant’s improvements? I don’t say it shouldn’t, but I do 
say that if it does, you must include buildings and improve- 
ments also in the towns. If you do intend to do this, it is 
not, I think, so understood. If you don’t, you can’t do it in 
the country, and you can’t get a valuation (which would 
then be an unimproved valuation of agricultural land) which 
will force much land to change hands, for the valuation would 
be too low. And, therefore, you can’t much improve the lot 
of the agricultural laborer in wages, housing, or security. 
This puts my point—so clear it up for me. 

But I'll just state two more things to see whether you 
agree :— 

1. In three-quarters of the ordinary agricultural 
parishes, three-quarters of the land is so used that you 
couldn’t find a valuer who could prove that it could be used 
better. Therefore, on your valuation, you cannot get more 
than present full economic rent at present use, actual rent 
where farms are not under-rented. 

2. If you want to take such rent for the State, isn’t your 
proposal simply Land Nationalization, or rather Land Values 
Nationalization, on the cheap ?—Yours, &c., 

F. D. Acuanp. 

5, Cheyne Place, Royal Hospital Road, 8.W. 

October 31st, 1913. 

P.S.—I shan’t publish your answer (though you may), 

or use it (unless you let me). 





My pear AcLAND,—I take it as very friendly, and as a 
great compliment, that you should write to me to discover 
my attitude towards the Swindon programme. During the 
last week or two, I have spoken so often and written so much 
in the Press that I may repeat arguments that you have 
seen already, for you do not say what you have seen of my 
views to startle you. I will try to be as concise as possible. 

We approach the land question from different points of 
view. You are the heir to large estates. So far as that is 
concerned, I know your public spirit, and do not believe it 
makes much difference to your ouflook on politics. But you 
belong to a class whose business it has always been to govern, 
to direct other men’s lives, to make laws and enforce them. 
You are in the Government and believe in governing. 
Therefore you instinctively approach the land question from 
the point of view of the bureaucrat. Where there is a 
hardship, there an inspector shall interfere and put matters 
right, the Government official or regulation being sole judge 
of what constitutes “ hardship ”’ and “right.” I think that 
you have even forgotten that laws should be of general 
application, and not just applicable to accidental cases on 
the initiative of a Government Department. 

On the other hand, I, being of the old Cobdenite 
School, dislike Government, and approach the question from 
the point of view of giving greater freedom to natural laws, 
and better chances to all people who want land. The 
shortage of land, and consequently of the opportunity to 
work, is caused by bad laws. Our present rating system 
gives an artificial protection to land that ts used, by helping 
to keep other land out of the market. I would, therefore, 
increase the supply, the competition if you like, by remov- 
ing the protective rating system, and substituting a juster 
one, which should no longer check the supply of land avail- 
able for use. I would not put any additional rate or tax on 
land values at all, but merely change the basis upon which 
the present rates are levied, and make the “ full site value ”’ 
of each hereditament the basis of the rate. This would free 
the supply of land, and, the supply being increased, the 
price of all land would fall. It is as though you would 
legislate against impure bread, weevils, and forestallers; 
while I preferred to set trade free, and trust to competition. 

One word as to this change in the basis of rating. No 
additional burden would be thrown on real estate as a whole. 
The sole loss of the real estate owners would be due to the 
increased competition of the fresh land, houses, etc., in the 
market. If there be any place where all land is at present 
put to its best economic use, then, after the change, all 
ratepayers would be paying exactly what they paid before, 
and in that area land would not fall in value at all. The 
“robbery ’’ we are guilty of is the destruction of a protec- 
tive tariff. 

We warit land cheaper, by giving free play to competi- 
tion; and the actual cheapening of land is, I think, the 
only obvious test of a successful attack on what is called the 
land monopoly. 

You, to show that this is a real attack, set out what 
the landlord who accepts the Swindon programme is sur- 
rendering; you think I make too little of his public spirit 
in making the surrender. If land falls in value by reason 
of your new laws, then I will admit that surrender there 
is; though even then I think a desire to consolidate their 
position against the coming attack may well have something 
to do with their willingness. 

But, let me deal with the points as you put them :— 

(a) Willingness to take rents down to permit of 
better wages. 

(6) Willingness to sell land at low agricultural 
valuation, for housing, allotments, small holdings, etc. 

(c) Willingness to give extended compensation for 
disturbance, and greater security of tenure. 

(d) Opposition to Mr. Jesse Collings’s dole to land- 
lords scheme. 

(e) Reduction of rights to, and profits from, game. 

(a) I am not convinced that a Minimum Wage Act would 
raise the wages of labor more than it would increase the 
return from that labor; nor even that it would raise wages 
at all. The difficulty of enforcing the Act among unorganized 
laborers, the number of laborers who would be allowed to 
contract out, the variety of the present allowances, the par- 
tiality of the impartial arbitrator, all these would be 
stumbling-blocks. The miners are not the least grateful now 
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for their Minimum Wage Act, and I have had practical 
experience of the difference between law and practice with 
the minimum wage in connection with the clothing trade. 
And, even if it did raise the wages more than it improved 
the work, you know that rents of farms are not now rack- 


rents. The impartial arbitrator will think of that, too. 

(b) Selling some land at valuation prices.—I cannot admit 
that this is a surrender on the landlord’s part. They are 
willing enough to give these bits of land free, in order to 
have the necessary accommodation for their farm hands put 
up by other people. If the new houses are not for their 
workers, but for others, even then the increased population 
increases the value of the rest of their land. 

(c) Rent Courts.—Here they do lose something, even 
though the present rent be confirmed. (It may very well be 
raised, however). They lose that power over men that we 
all love. But they gain much. They gain an army of land- 
lords who will fight their battle for them. With security of 
tenure there must come “tenant right’’; and though the 
Swindon scheme talked of preventing the tenant having this 
valuable consideration, yet I do not see how it can be 
prevented. 

(d) This I need not discuss. They never had a chance. 

(e) Game Laws.—If they are prepared to abolish these 
and let anybody shoot game—make poaching legal—then 
they are surrendering something valuable; more land will 
be in the market, and land will be cheaper. But if, as I 
suspect, the proposal is only that the tenant should shoot 
more and the landlord less, then I do not perceive that the 
public are interested, and I know that the two contracting 


parties will make it all right between themselves. If a 
tenant can shoot more, he will pay more. 
You know probably my general objections. To the 


Minimum Wage: that more land will be put down to grass 
and more workers driven to the town. To Rent Courts for 
the big farmers: that the present big farms and uneconomic 
agriculture will become stereotyped, and that new men, with 
tenant right to purchase, will find it even more difficult 
than at present to get the capital to start farming. To State 
Housing: that it will not pay, that there must be favoritism 
as to place and person, that the officials and interference 
would be intolerable, that private building would cease, and 
that the town worker would have to foot the bill. 

I wish you attended big open-air meetings of trades 
unionists three or four times a week as I have been doing; 
you would then realize how unpopular officials are becoming ; 
and how, more and more, ideas of the State and Bureaucracy 
are being transformed into a cinema of police and magistrates 
“looking after’’ strikers. The State no longer stands for 
Factory Acts, but for Mr. William Martin Murphy. They 
are getting tired of being governed.—Yours, &c., 

Jostan C. Wepewoop. 

Barlaston Lea, Stoke-on-Trent, 

November ist, 1913. 

P.S.—I wish you would send this, and any reply you 

may be at the trouble to make, to Tae Nation. We want it 


discussed, and you and I shall not quarrel anyhow.— 
J. C. W. 





Dear Wepewoop,—To send your letter to Tur Nation, 
as you asked me to do, involves sending mine too, to which 
yours is a reply—though mine was intended as a private 
letter—but I am sending both, with this reply which you 
invite me to make. 

1. I see that I was wrong in thinking you wish to 
“make rent a public fund,’ or to “absorb the whole of 
economic rent.” Your expectations of the result of your 
policy in rural districts are so great that I thought you must 
be on these lines. The phrases come from Leaflet 5 of the 
United Committee for the Taxation of Land Values. My 
main point was that you cannot carry out that policy without 
taxing on the value of buildings and improvements. But 
you seem, very sensibly I think, to have. dropped overboard, 
or at least “food-taxed” that policy, so my point does not 
really arise. 

2. You only propose to rate on full site values. I am 
all for allowing that if the valuation is really on the same 
thing in town and country. At present I believe full site 
values in the country includes the value of buildings in this 
sense, that the valuation on Farm A will be higher if there 
are ample buildings and good access from the next Farm B. 








3. However that may be, I fear your rating proposal will 
not do much on the lines we are on—namely, wages, housing, 
security, and the ladder for the workman, and security for 
the farmer. It is very difficult to be certain it will have 
much direct effect in the country districts unless one knows 
all the valuations. It will tend, no doubt, to bring suburban 
land into the market, and to increase the demand for labor 
there, but I fear that will not affect the rural districts outside 
very much or very quickly. One of the reasons why rural 
problems are so difficult is that in rural districts economic 
laws act, as it were, in a medium of treacle, so little effect 
do they have except just on the centre of disturbance. There 
are about twenty-five counties in England in which you might 
show me towns where there is a real demand for labor, and 
where no sort of skilled labor can be got under, say, 25s. a 
week ; but I could always show you farms within an after- 
noon’s walk where fairly skilled labor can be got for, say, 16s. 

4. Do not you assume that if you make land cheap to 
sell, it must be cheap to buy? This is not necessarily so if 
you have increased the annual charge upon it. And unless 
you can push up the margin of cultivation, increasing the 
annual charge is the only way in which you are going to 
make land cheaper. But this process does not make it more 
attractive to the purchaser, or increase his demand. 

5. I do not measure, as you do, the value of a Liberal 
proposal by the amount of attack it makes on anyone. We 
aim at getting the best out of land, economically and 
socially, by giving laborers and farmers a chance of a good 
living, under reasonable and healthy conditions, in security, 
and with good prospects of improving their position. 

You may be right in thinking that this is ultimately 
compatible with iricreased rents too, owing to the increased 
use of, and increased population on, the land. 

Even if that is so, I do not think it condemns the 
scheme.—Yours, &c., F. D. ACLAND. 

Penventon, Redruth, 

November 4th, 1913. 


THE PRESIDENCY OF MR. WILSON. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Your article in the issue of October 11th, entitled 
“Freer Trade in America,” calls, I believe, for an answer from 
an American point of view, especially in so far as it relates 
to President Wilson. I should agree most cordially with 
much that you have to say regarding a lower tariff; with all, 
either said or implied, of a protective tariff framed in the 
interests of the great trusts. That the new tariff law, 
however, will either interfere with the trusts or lower the 
price of foodstuffs is very doubtful. That it will kill at 
least the sugar industry is certain. The Administration 
claims that the importation of cattle from the Argentine 
Republic will lower the price of beef. As a matter of fact, 
a large proportion of Argentine beef is controlled by the 
American Beef Trust, the supply is extremely limited, and 
transportation facilities to Europe are better than to the 
United States. As to sugar, Mr. Wilson had much to say in 
his campaign speeches of the “ poor man’s breakfast table,” 
ignoring the facts that sugar is the smallest part of the 
expense, and that it only, among foodstuffs, had decreased 
in price during the last twenty years. Free sugar, more- 
over, has been the earnest wish of the Sugar Trust for many 
years, and, in consequence, all the immense influence of the 
Trust was given in support of the Democratic candidate. 
The price of sugar will probably not further decrease, but 
the millions which have gone into the National Treasury 
will now go to the Trust. Sugar is an article of universal 
use, and “Free Sugar” sounded well in the ears of the 
masses. 

It is not at all the lowering of the tariff to which most 
thoughtful and honest Americans object. It is to the un- 
practical manner in which the work has been done, and to 
the coercive methods which have been used in framing the 
present law. The bill is pre-eminently a political measure 
adversely affecting Republican sections of the country far 
more than Democratic sections. It was made as spectacular 
as possible—witness, sugar and beef—but was too hurriedly 
drawn to be carefully thought out as regards financial and 
business interests the country over. Exactly this was the 
purpose of the non-partisan tariff commission established by 
President Taft, a commission which was studying the whole 
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By a Journalist. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
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He was born on the eve of the French Revolution, and 
educated at a good “citozen.” He accompanied Bonaparte 
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loyal in the service of the Emperor, and to the end of his 
interesting and eventful life he lived up to his motto, ‘‘ Honour 
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and Incorruptible—a sort of Nero or Claudius—will be 
astonished to learn that in spite of his utter lack of physical 
attraction, he was always surrounded by a crowd of wor- 
shipping women: was, in truth, the idol of the women 
of the Revolution. They all had their love affairs—these 
men of the Terror, and in this fascinating volume we get 
a glimpse of the lighter side of those awful days. 
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By OWEN LETCHER, Author of “Big Game Hunting in 
North-Eastern Rhodesia.” With 50 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs, and a Map. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Owen Letcher is a young Englishman who has spent 
the past eleven years in Africa, and has wandered into 
well-nigh unknown portions of the Dark Continent to hunt 
big game and to pry into the lives of the natives inhabitant 
of the remotest corners of it. Quite apart from its value 
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question in a scientific way, in order gradually to reduce the 
tariff in such a manner as not to interfere with legitimate 
business. Mr. Taft was no politician, but he honestly 
endeavored to serve the whole country. He had a fatal 
inability to touch the popular imagination. 

To meet the deficits in revenue an income-tax section 
was included in the present law, but this very section 
appears dangerous in the extreme. An income-tax levied on 
all incomes, graduated perhaps in the case of very large 
fortunes, is considered by many a wise tax, but the present 
law taxes only the richer classes, teaches the poorer nothing 
as to economy, gives an opening for almost unlimited dis- 
honesty in returns, and appeals obviously as a piece of dis- 
tinctively class legislation. 

So much for the Bill itself. Un-American, certainly, 
was the method by which it was carried through. In secret 
caucus, almost never before resorted to, the Democratic 
Congressmen and Senators were whipped into line. If a man 
showed signs of revolt the President saw to it personally 
that he was brought to terms. The excellent lobby investi- 
gation, which has done much good, was also used to stifle 
any expression of opinion contrary to the views of the 
Administration. Any citizen daring to put his case before a 
Senator or Congressman was “ feloniously trying to influence 
public opinion.’’ This making a crime of an attempt to 
influence public opinion, let it be said, is new in America. 
President Roosevelt used to call those who disagreed with 
him “ liars.”” President Wilson is less brutal. He simply 
calls them “ unpatriotic.” 

America has in the White House a strong man; a 
theorist who considers himself very nearly infallible; a man 
far more autocratic than any President has ever dared to 
be. He may succeed in carrying through his Currency Bill, 
and that in spite of the fact that American bankers 
unanimously condemn certain phases of it, notably the 
control by a political board and the great danger of an 
inflated currency. Washington answers that the bankers are 
unpatriotic and selfish because they dare to make 
suggestions. 

The President has as his Secretary of State, his highest 
cabinet officer, a man notoriously unfit. But Mr. Bryan 
retains his position and coritinues his lecture tours because 
he has a following which the President does not dare to 
offend. The lower ranks of the diplomatic service have, for 
the first time in many years, been thrown open to the spoils 
system. The offices are given as rewards for political 
support. In Constantinople, the minister, a man of long 
service and excellent record, a Democrat at that, who had 
been retained by a Republican Administration, was replaced 
by a man without experience, but who had contributed 
$20,000 to the Democratic campaign fund. All such appoint- 
ments are part of the work of the Secretary of State, but the 
final responsibility is in the President. Will President 
Wilson, perhaps, when Mr. Bryan has made _ himself 
ridiculous in the eyes of all, instead of most of the people, 
discharge him from office and lay on his shoulders the blame 
for all such blunders? The President is clever enough to 
make such a move when the time is ripe, but in the meantime 
the country suffers, 

The Administration is now being tested. If prices go 
down and rates of labor go up, ifthe country is prosperous, and 
the President makes no glaring popular mistake, there will be 
another Democratic Administration in 1916. If, on the other 
hand, the country is not markedly prosperous, people will 
become restive under the personal tyranny of the President. 
They will remember his unjust domination of the party, his 
political appointments, his playing for popularity, such as, 
for example, his overriding by executive order the decision 
of the Immigration Board that Mrs. Pankhurst could not land 
because she had been convicted in another country of a crime 
involving “moral turpitude.” Acts of this kind have no 
precedent, and have no apparent reason except the gaining 
of momentary applause. 

The United States is, and must remain, a democratic 
country. Even a republic must occasionally, in times of 
crisis, submit to the dictation of a great man. But the 

present is not a time of crisis, nor is the President a great 
enough man to stand long as a dictator.—Yours, &c., 
W. R. Caste, Jun. 

Harvard College, Cambridge, 

October 21st, 1913. 











DUBLIN, THE CHILDREN, AND THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Since you can allow for the religious prejudices 
of Belfast when it pours obloquy and hatred on Ireland, and 
threatens the Empire with civil war, you will surely, in 
justice, have some consideration for the racial prejudices 
and religious views of Catholic Dublin, and not judge hastily 
that the “ Roman Church,” in this crisis, “ violently inter- 
venes against labor.” 

I can speak with some knowledge and, I consider, with- 
out prejudice ; for I was born and bred a Catholic, have lived 
five-sixths of my life in exclusively Catholic surroundings, 
and have had, from my childhood up, at first an instinctive— 
and, as I believe, a reasonable—antipathy to clericalism. 

If, then, there is one—I was about to say “truth ”— 
which, more than any other, is planted and dug about and 
well-watered in the Catholic mind and conscience, it is this: 
What does poverty matter? What do hunger, sorrow, 
pain matter so long as one has the faith and the grace of 
God and the hope of the blessed vision of God for ever? 

From this rooted habit of thought springs the respect 
Catholics have for the poor—every ordinarily-decent Catholic 
treats the poor as equals—a custom not universal among good 
people. From it springs also, I believe in great measure, 
the lamentable backwardness of Catholics in fighting the root 
causes of poverty. 

For good or evil, there it is. To me it is such an essen- 
tial of Catholicism that still, in spite of some experience, I 
cannot reconcile the presence of Catholicism and vulgarity 
or worldliness in one individual ; while a worldly priest or 
nun is plainly a hypocrite and a lost soul. 

I am putting this to show how easily a sincere priest, 
with sympathies by no means on the side of “ capital,” might 
regard starvation as a light evil beside loss of “the Faith.” 
But, you will say, that is not to. the point—there is no 
proselytizing in this case. Let me tell you, sir, another 
vivid memory of my own childhood. It is the story of how, 
in the dark days of the Famine, food and the “ pure Bible 
Truth” went hand in hand—the starving peasant took or 
left them both. The stories may have been exaggerated—it 
is to be hoped, for the honor of England, that they were. 
But true or false, they are there; and the Irishman’s 
memory is long. Add to that the general distrust of Eng- 
land and things English (what more bitter thrust can the 
Dublin mother give strangers than: “It’s easy to see where 
you come from! ”)—and the idea which, I understand, is not 
wholly absent, that the literature and manners of England 
are morally deleterious to the Irish boy and girl—and, how- 
ever mistaken we may hold them, one can at least begin to 
understand the attitude of the Dublin priests: ‘“ Timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes.” 

All thanks and honor to the kind and good women who 
tried, or are trying, to rescue little children from such dire 
poverty. But, these considerations apart, one may ask 
whether it would not have been possible—and, if possible, 
for all manners of reasons wiser—to have succored them 
without taking them from their parents and their own land? 
—Yours, &c., 

C. M. Rytey. 

Southwold, November 4th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The recent outbreak of clerical mob-law in Dublin 
throws light on an aspect of the Irish question which is 
familiar enough to Irishmen, irrespective of creed or party, 
but on which, for obvious reasons, neither Nationalists nor 
Unionists have been anxious to enlarge. It is certain that 
Home Rule does not, in the long run, mean Rome Rule; 
rather it points to the formation in the future of an Irish 
anti-clerical party on French lines. But it is probable that, 
for the time being, it will be followed by a notable increase in 
the power of the clergy; and what is now taking place in 
Dublin is an example of what may be expected when the 
existing checks upon their influence, inadequate as they may 
be, are removed. There is little fear of an attack upon 
Protestants as such ; there is great fear of the more moderate 
and progressive elements in Catholicism being overridden by 
the reactionary and obscurantist. This is why not a few 
Catholics look askance at the prospect of Home Rule; and 
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THE OBSERVER on THE LIFE OF FRANCIS THOMPSON : 
“It treats a difficult subject with the skill of a master, and it affords 
full and authentic knowledge concerning a genius in whom the reading 
world finds a haunting fascination. With increase of knowledge this 
fascination grows, and we close the book with a feeling that is half 
reluctance and all gratitude.” 
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[me BEEP ERE OF 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 


BY EVERARD MEYNELL 


With 7 Portraits in Photogravure and 5 other Illustrations. One 
Volume, Demy 8vo. Bound in Buckram, bevelled 
boards, gilt, Price 15s. net. 


FIRST REVIEWS 


There are things in this book which, in the exaltation of their poetry 
and religion, are enough to tempt many a modern sceptic to forsake 
his banner. . . . This intensely fascinating book.—Pa// Ma// Gazette. 
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Written with creative talent. . . . It is as a record of a poet’s passage 


+ through the valley of deep shadow, that the many will find the supreme 
v1 interest of this biography.—Dazt/y Telegraph. 
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selection. It would have been impossible for his story to have been 
better told. It is worthy to stand in the bookcase with the “ Shelley” 
and “Collected Works.”—Daily Express. 
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Written with distinction and literary knowledge, this will be one of 


the most eagerly read books of the year.—Dazily News. 
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It isrich in details which help towards our realisation of the man. Rich 
too in the illumination of .the loftier side of his character and of his 
conception of poetry and faith.— Evening Standard. 


THE WORKS of FRANCIS THOMPSON 


Definitive Edition. Vols. I and II contain the Poetry, Vol. III the 
Prose. With Portraits, Buckram, gilt. Price 6s. net each. Sold singly. 
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why not a few Home Rulers are so rather by conviction than 
by sympathy. They believe that Home Rule, in one shape or 
another, is the only possible solution of the Irish question ; 
but, distrusting both the mentality and the morality of the 
priest-party, they regard it as by no means an unmixed good. 

The relation between the Church and Labor is para- 
doxical enough. While many Catholics are models of charity 
and self-sacrifice, the attitude of the Church as a body and 
the clergy as a class to social and economic reform is one of 
opposition. Infinitely compassionate towards distressed 
persons, they will not lift a finger to remove the causes of 
distress—low wages, overcrowding, insanitary dwellings, &c. 
This would bring the Church into conflict with the small 
property holders on whom she is materially dependent, and 
would encourage independence in the proletariate, which is, 
and is likely to remain long, under clerical control. The main- 
tenance of the Church as a polity is the primary considera- 
tion ; and anything calculated, however remotely, to endanger 
this is viewed with hostility. The interpretation put upon 
such texts as “ What shall it profit a man?’’ is what is 
called in Germany tendenziés. It is no doubt undesirable that 
the Dublin slums should be what they are, but it is very 
much more undesirable that their inhabitants should come of 
age and escape from clerical tutelage, that they should think, 
speak, and act for themselves. 

This position is not peculiar to Catholicism ; though, by 
reason of the prominence of the ecclesiastical element in 
Catholicism, it is stronger and more stubborn there than in 
the Reformed Churches. But, here as there, it represents 
the shape taken in our generation by the old conflict between 
Church and State: and, till the essential unity of both in the 
higher synthesis of the community is recognized, this conflict 
will remain an open sore.—Yours, &c., 

A LiperaL CHURCHMAN. 

November 6th, 1913. 


THE VALUE OF EURHYTHMICS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Si1r,—May I be allowed to add a few words to what Mr. 
Andrews has said in your issue of October 25th? Mr. 
Jaques Dalcroze is a wonderful teacher, as well as a genius, 
but that alone would not impress his pupils as all here are 
impressed. The thing taught has in itself the power of 
giving something which satisfies, which fills the heart with 
happiness. I cannot say what it is, any more than I can say 
why a birch-wood in the glory of autumn gold touches those 
who have eyes to see and a heart to feel. Eurhythmics gives 
something much more than that, something which seems to 
me to be fundamental and common to us all. There is com- 
plete concentration of mental, emotional, and physical facul- 
ties. It is much more like dancing than like gymnastics, 
but it is not dancing. Physical culture is necessary only as 
a means, because graceful movements alone can express joy, 
or adequately express anything, and the body is the vehicle 
of expression. Mere watching a class cannot convey more 
than a weak idea of the delight it is to take part. 

No one claims for Eurhythmics that it gives a complete 
education, but I believe it will soon be accepted as an indis- 
pensable part of every educational plan, and that those 
schools which are so fortunate as to have secured a good 
teacher will find that they have an educational instrument 
of unsuspected value. Exactly what that value is, and 
where to place it, and how to apportion it in a school cur- 
riculum must still be a matter of experiment. Fortunately, 
some of our best schools are already engaged in making the 
experiment, and no doubt we shall hear from them. This 
much is already clear; that Eurhythmics develops a very 
sensitive control of all the faculties, but that is incidental. 
I think it may prove to be the means of giving back to us 
that sense of beauty which, as a race, we seem to have lost. 
If that were to happen, who can say what possibilities of 
happiness lie before us?—Yours, &c., 

M. L. E. 

Helleran, Dresden, 

November 3rd, 1913. 


THE PICTURES OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Siz,—William Blake’s pictures may explode like a bomb, 
or blare like the Last Trump, through the Tate Gallery ; 





but I hope the “ ghosts of surrounding works” will, after a 
pardonable shudder or two, stay where they are. 

If I understand your critic aright, his suggestion is that 
Blake’s wriggling serpents, watery-blue-skinned women, 
leprous figures of disease, Elohims and Nebuchadnezzars, are 
not only art, but great art ; while the paintings in the Gallery 
by other artists—including, I suppose, such trifles as “ Sun- 
rise, with a Boat between Headlands”—are poor, conven- 
tional efforts, fit only to be blown to atoms by the trans- 
cendent genius of Blake. 

To that view I must respectfully demur. It ought to be 
easy to state the truth about Blake: easy to praise him for 
his excellence without dispraising the excellence of others. 
Blake was a great mystic and a great man. He achieved a 
limited amount of fine, if not of great, poetry. But I deny 
that he ever achieved anything which can, by any stretch 
of imagination, be called great art. 

It is not enough to point to his dreams and visions ; his 
dreams and visions are admitted. But “this man was an 
immortal dreamer; he painted pictures; therefore his 
pictures are immortal works of art” is an obviously faulty 
syllogism. Blake, fortunately or unfortunately—but 
probably fortunately—failed to reduce his visions to terms 
of art. 

I am not going to argue the tedious question as to what 
art is and is not. I propose simply to assert that Blake’s 
pictures are not only not great art, and not art at all, but 
are nearly everything art should not be. They are hideous; 
they are repellent ; they are, above all, not sane. 

Forget for a moment that these pictures are by William 
Blake, the author of the “Songs of Innocence,” and you 
would guess them to be by an extraordinary old gentleman 
who lived, say, at Camden Town, who had some knowledge 
of drawing, and who probably held a fixed belief that the 
British nation represented the Lost Ten Tribes of Israel. 

All this'can be said without detracting one whit from 
the real greatness of Blake. His pictures serve a purpose: 
they explain the man and his life. But they should be kept 
under lock and key ; they are not things to live with. 

Leave us, then, our primroses by the river’s brim, our 
girls in blue print dresses, even our girls in evening dresses, 
singing like their mothers. Was it not Blake himself who 
said :— 

“. . . @ tear is an intellectual thing, 
And a sigh is the sword of an angel king!” 
—Yours, &c., 
S. P. Kerr. 
3, Essex Court, Temple, E.C. 
November 5th, 1913. 





Poetrp. 


THE HERMIT. 


Waat moves that lonely man is not the boom 
Of waves that break against the cliff so strong; 
Nor roar of thunder, when that travelling voice 
Is caught by rocks that carry far along. 


’Tis not the groan of oak-tree in its prime, 
When lightning strikes its solid heart to dust; 
Nor frozen pond when, melted by the sun, 
It suddenly doth break its sparkling crust. 


What moves that man is when the blind bat taps 
His window when he sits alone at night; 

Or when the small bird sounds like some great beast 
Among the dead, dry leaves so frail and light; 


Or when the moths on his night-pillow beat 

Such heavy blows he fears they’1l break his bones; 
Or when a mouse inside the papered walls, 

Comes like a tiger crunching through the stones. 


Wituram H. Davies. 
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The GHorld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation”? Orrice, Taurspay NicHrt. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Life of Florence Nightingale.” By Sir Edward Cook. 
(Macmillan. 2 vols. 30s. net.) 

“The Life of Francis Thompson.” 
& Oates. 156. net.) 

** Scott’s Last Expedition.” Diaries and Reports, arranged by 
Leonard Huxley. (Smith, Elder. 2 vols. 42s. net.) 

“The Voice of Africa: Being an Account of the German African 
Exploration Expedition of 1910-1912.” By Leo Frobenius. 
(Hutchinson. 2 vols. 28s. net.) 

“ Across Unknown South America.” 


By Everard Meynell. (Burns 


By A. H. Savage-Landor. 


(Hodder & Stoughton. 2 vols. 30s. net.) 
“My Memories (1830-1913).” By Lord Suffield. Edited by Alys 
Lowth. (Jenkins. 166. net.) 


“Labor, Life, and Literature: Some Memories of Sixty Years.” 
By Frederick Rogers. (Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 
“The Beautiful Lady Craven.” By A. M. Broadley and Lewis 


Melville. (Lane. 2 vols. 25s. net.) 

“ My Life in Sarawak.” By the Ranee of Sarawak. (Methuen. 
15s. net.) 

“Critical and Literary Essays.’’ By the Earl of Cromer. (Mac- 
millan. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“Pius II., the Humanist Pope.” By C. M. Ady. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

“ Aphrodite, ‘aa Other Poems.”” By John Helston. (Heinemann. 
5s. net. 


“Lucy Bettesworth.” By George Bourne. (Duckworth. 6s,) 

“ A Hatchment.”’ By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. (Duckworth. 6s.) 
“ The Custom of the Country.”” By Edith Wharton. (Macmillan. 6s.) 
“Pour |’Empereur: Pages d’Hietoire Nationale.” Par Frédéric 


Masson. (Paris: Ollendorff. 3 fr. 50.) 
“ Fiirst Bismarck, 1890-1908.” Von Hermann Hofmann. (Stutt- 
gart: Union. M. 16.) 
* * * 


THERE is no period to which we find it so difficult to do 
justice as the day before yesterday, and Mr. Holbrook 
Jackson’s Kulturgeschichte, “The Eighteen Nineties,” just 
published by Messrs. Grant Richards, brings before the 
reader’s mind a strange medley of ideas and ideals. As far 
as the world of books is concerned, the decade from 1890 to 
1900 was one of feverish activity. It began, as Mr. Jackson 
says, with a dash for life and freedom, and ended with a 
retreat—but not a defeat. Perhaps its most distinguishing 
feature was its conviction that it stood at the threshold of 
some portentous development. Fresh social systems, 
moralities, and religions were born new every morning. 
Week by week the critics called attention to the discovery 
of a new native genius, or chided the public for their neglect 
of a whole tribe of “ Shaksperes”’ hailing from Scandinavia, 
Belgium, and other foreign lands. It was the age of 
“brilliance” and of “ newness ”"—of the new dandyism and 
“The Yellow Book,” the new realism and “ The Woman Who 
Did,” the new trade unionism and the Fabian Society, of the 
discovery of the Celt, the vogue of “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,”’ 
of Oscar Wilde and Mr. Kipling, of the appearance of the 
“Daily Mail” and the emergence of Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

+ + «© 


Bout if many of the activities and “movements” of the 
eighteen nineties now only provoke a smile, Mr. Holbrook 
Jackson rightly insists that it has left behind it a certain 
amount of solid achievement. Some of the minor poets who 
in those years carried their manuscripts to Vigo Street 
are now admitted to be poets without any qualifying 
adjective. Francis Thompson and Mr. W. B. Yeats, to take 
two examples, publighed a large proportion of their best 
work during the period, and it would be easy to mention 
several others. In prose fiction, too, quite a group of our 
foremost living novelists—Mr. Wells, Mr. Conrad, Sir J. M. 
Barrie, Mr. Zangwill, Mr. George Moore, and Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett are a few of them—won their spurs in the years 
between 1890 and 1900. If we except Mr. Bernard Shaw, the 
decade did not bring to light any native playwright whose 
work is likely to influence the development of the drama. 
Oscar Wilde has had his day and almost ceased to be, and 
Sir Arthur Pinero and Mr. Jones find little favor at the 
hands of the new school. 

* * > 

One characteristic attitude of the eighteen nineties in 

this country seems to have crossed over into Italy, and 





land of its birth. 
Marinetti’s Futurist manifesto, with its vehement claims for 
youth, and its phrase, “the oldest of us is not yet thirty.” 
It is interesting to recall the fact that, nearly twenty years 


Some readers will remember Signor 


ago, Mr. Max Beerbohm far out-did Signor Marinetti. In 
1895, when only twenty-three years of age, ‘“ Max,’ writing 
in the tone of a veteran, bade farewell to letters in the 
following terms :— 

“T shall write no more. Already I feel myself to be a 
trifle outmoded. I belong to the Beardsley period. Younger 
men, with months of activity before them, with fresher 
schemes and notions, with newer enthusiasms, have pressed 
forward since then. Cedo junioribus. Indeed, I stand aside 
with no regret.” 

Fortunately, “‘Max’s””’ farewell to letters was of the nature 
of a prima donna’s to the stage, or Lord Rosebery’s to 
politics, and it is possible also that the most uncompromising 
Futurist may begin to reconsider his position on the approach 
of his thirtieth birthday. 

x * 

Ir is a far cry from “The Yellow Book” and “The 
Savoy”’ to Fanny Burney, but there is at least this con- 
nection that “The Early Diary of Frances Burney,” edited 
by Mrs. Raine Ellis, was first made public on the eve of the 
eighteen nineties. Many readers will be glad to see it 
included in the latest batch of “ Bohn’s Popular Library” 
issued by Messrs. Bell. The “Early Diary” covers the 
years between 1768 and 1778, and thus supplements 
the more famous “Diary and Letters” edited in 1842-6 
by Fanny Burney’s niece, Mrs. Charlotte Barrett, an 
amiable and learned lady, who, as Mr. Austin Dobson tells 
us, “ happily combined a knowledge of Hebrew with a genius 
for making jelly.” Of the latter work we have Messrs. 
Macmillan’s fine edition, with a preface and notes by Mr. 
Dobson, of which the only fault to be found is its very un- 
trustworthy index. 

* - * 

Wuite few people to-day have patience to wade through 
any of the novels that made Fanny Burney famous, to dip 
into her journals is still an enjoyable recreation. This is 
particularly true of the “Early Diary.” It was begun when 
she was fifteen, in order to have, as she tells us, “some 
account of my thoughts, manners, acquaintance, and actions, 
when the hour arrives in which time is more nimble than 
memory.’’? The young “character-monger’s” sketches of 
Garrick, ‘“ Daddy” Crisp, Dr. Shebbeare, Kit Smart, and 
other members of the Burney circle are full of zest and 
frankness. The style is direct and simple, with none of that 
striving to shun “poor language’’ which went so far to 
spoil much of Fanny Burney’s later work. What could be 
more engaging, for example, than this, the very first sen- 
tence of the diary: “O my dear—such a charming day! and 
then last night—well, you shall have it all in order—as well 
as I can recollect”? 

* * ¥ 

Macavutay, who wrote his review before the “Early 
Diary” was made public, makes the statements that when 
Fanny Burney’s best novels were produced her knowledge of 
books was very small, and that “she appears to have been 
by no means a novel reader.”’ There is evidence that neither 
statement is quite correct. The “Early Diary” shows that 
she had read through Hume, Smollett, Plutarch’s “ Lives,” 
Middleton’s “Cicero,” Smith’s “Thucydides,” Pope’s 
“Tliad” and “Odyssey,” Hooke’s “ Roman History,” and 
other solid works. Nor was she circumscribed in the range 
of novels which she read. They included Richardson and 
Fielding, Prévost’s “Doyen de Killérine,’’ Mrs. Brooke’s 
“Lady Julia Mandeville,” the “Vie de Marianne’’ of 
Marivaux, Dr. Shebbeare’s “Lydia,” “The Sentimental 
Journey’? (which she read through three times), Mrs. 
Griffith’s “Henry and James,”’ and Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of 
Wakefield.” Her opinion of the “ Vicar of Wakefield” is 
amusing. She began it “with distaste and disrelish,” and 
was tempted “ to thro’ the book aside,’’ but was, after a time, 
“surprised into tears—and in the second volume, I really 
sobbed.”” Goldsmith, she adds, “advances very many bold 
and singular opinions,” such as that the penalties imposed 
by the laws were too severe, and that the punishment of 
death should only be inflicted on murderers. But she is 
comforted by the reflection that “this doctrine might be 





Italian missionaries are now attempting to revive it in the 


contradicted from the very essence of our religion.” 
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The Life of Henry 


LABOUCHERE 


Frontispiece in 
Photogravure. 18s. net. 


By 
ALCAR 
LABOUCHERE THCROLD 


‘4 vivid portrait ef the man, and an enlightening 
record of his work a book of high historical 
interest.’’— PUNCH. 

‘* Written with the insight and ability . . . this 
admirable life a true picture of the man as 
apart from the politician ‘The Life of 
Labouchere’ in a word, ts not merely a necessary volume 
in the library of the political student, it is also a thorough 
and careful presentment of a very human and attractive 
man. Mr. Thorold ts greatly to be congratulated on his 
work.’—Mr. A. E. W. MASON in the Evinsurex 
REVIEW. 

“ Make the acquaintance of the book itself as quickly as 
may be. It is the most important biography of recent 
vears.’ —THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

‘4 good book that is sure to be widely 
popular.”—Tue Times. 

‘* Picturesque, richly anecdotal 
and entertaining.’—Tue Dairy TELEGRAPH. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN 
BRIGHT By G. M. TREVELYAN 


Second Impression. 165s. net. 
MEMOIRS OF 
i= a ~ 
LI HUNG CHANG 
Being a selection from the Journals of the Viceroy, now first 


put into English and Chronologically arranged. With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. 10s. 6d. net. 


nL r ’ NM 

THE HAPSBURG MON- 

ARCHY By HENRY WICKHAM STEED 
7s. 6d. net. 

“This is one of the most valuable books upon foreign 
politics that have issued from the press in recent years. 
The author is a close and accurate observer, an unbiassed 
critic, and one who has the gift of piercing through political 
forms to the realities which they cover. Mr. Steed has 
done a true service to political knowledge. . . . His 
book is a masterpiece of generalization, and probably the 
most perfect study of its subject that our language 
contains.”’—THE OBSERVER. 


TEN MORE PLAYS OF 
SHAKESPEARE 7s. 6d, net. 


By The REV.STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A.,LL.D., 
““The words one finds oneself using of Dr. Stopford 
Brooke’s gift of appreciation are such words as ‘intuition’ 
and ‘insight.’?®’—TuHE TIMES. 
“* Sound, illuminating, distinguished work.’’—OBSERVER. 


9 NX Neapolitan Tragedy 
MAS’ANIELLO ay°wante Hav, 
Author of “ Winter Queen,” “German Pompadour,” &c. 
Illustrated Frontispiece. 6s. net. i 


J. M. SYNGE & THE IRISH 
LITERARY THEATRE 


By MAURICE BOURGEOIS 
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HAGAR By MARY JOHNSTON 


Author of “The Old Dominion,” “ Lewis Raud,” “The Long 
Roll,” &c, 


THE JUDGMENT OF THE 
SWORD By MAUD DIVER 


Author of “ Capt. Desmond. V.C.” “The Here of Herat,” &c. 














SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE DREAM SHIP 


CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 
Author of “ Poppy,” “‘ The Claw,” &e. 

“Mrs. Cynthia Stockley has exactly the gift which she 
ascribes to her heroine, Valentine Valdana, ‘A sense of 
sttuation, colour, and atmosphere. Her new book, ‘The 
Dream Ship,’ is full of colour and atmosphere. She has 
the power to make her readers long to see the place she 
writes about. Mrs. Stockley proves herself an experienced 
and original writer.”°—THE MORNING Post. 


THE POT OF BASIL 


BERNARD CAPES 

Author of “ Jessie Bazley,” “Loaves and Fishes,” &e. 
“This wholly delightful story . realised with 
refreshing charm and skill.’’—TuHEe BOOKMAN. 


OTHERWISE PHYLLIS 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON 
Anthor of * The House of a Tnousand Candles.” &e. 
“Radiant, rich, and beautiful. The book is full of 
character.”,-—Patt Matt Gazette. 
“* Mr. Meredith Nicholson has achieved another success.” 


—SCOTSMAN. 
: a . 
DRUM’S HOUSE _ ey1pa wd 
THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says :—‘‘ Remarkable not only 
for its vivacity, but for its delight in all the inconsequences.”” 


























WHICH HERITAGE? 


By LILIAN DALTON 
Tue Patt MALL Gazette says :—‘‘ A charming romance.” 


A WILFUL WIDOW 


By EDITH MOORE 


1 We feel that we have really met Mary and enjoyed the 
meeting.” —THE EVENING STANDARD. 
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By A. WYATT TILBY. 





Each Volume sold separately. Crown 8vo. 
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Vol. I.—American Colonies, 1583-1763. 
Vol. II.—India, 1600-1826. 


Vol. III.—B.N. America, 1763-1867. 
Vol. 1V.—Britain in Tropics, 1527-1910. 
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— Reviews. 


THE HERO AS EXPLORER. 


“Scott's Last Expedition.” Diaries and Reports arranged by 
LEONARD HuxLey. (Smith, Elder. 2 vols. 42s. net.) 


In these two volumes we have the full story of the Scott 
Expedition. The first volume is complete in itself. It con- 
sists of Captain Scott’s diary from the time of the “Terra 
Nova’s ” departure from New Zealand to the day of his death. 
The second volume contains the reports of the journeys and 
scientific work undertaken by Dr. Wilson and the survivors 
of the expedition. It is therefore to the first volume that one 
turns with most eagerness. Captain Scott’s farewell 
message and the account of the final disaster in his own 
words are already familiar to everyone; they will be 
familiar to Englishmen generations hence—a standing cause 
of pride in their race. Here they appear in their full 
setting as the magnificent close and epilogue of a tragedy 
as moving and terrible as was ever imagined by Greek 
dramatist. A facsimile of a couple of pages of the diary, 
with Scott’s last entries, literally shocks one with its real- 
ism. The two small, thin sheets, closely covered on both 
sides with writing in pencil, take the mind in a flash, as 
no verbal description could do, to the little tent in the 
Antarctic wilderness, where the dying man, with his dead 
comrades beside him, sat writing with firm hand and 
assured spirit, his firm and noble apologia. The 
turning-point of this tragedy was the arrival of Scott and 
his comrades at the Pole. The discovery that they had been 
forestalled took all the heart out of them. “ All the day- 
dreams must go,’’ wrote Scott in his diary that day; “it 
will be a wearisome return.”’ Never again is there a cheer- 
ful word or phrase in the diary. There can be no doubt 
that the disappointment must be reckoned among the causes 
of the disaster. It sent them back with lowered pulses to 
face all the terrors of that 800-mile march. 

Scott knew that it was all over long before the end. With 
the diaries in the tent were found a number of farewell 
letters. One of them, addressed to Sir Edgar Speyer, is 
dated March 16th, 1912—a full fortnight before the last 
entry in the diary. ‘We very nearly came through,” he 
wrote, “and it’s a pity to have missed it.’’ Even before 
that, Scott and his companions had contemplated suicide. 
Evans was dead ; Oates was “near the end.” On March 11th 
he made this entry :— 

“IT practically ordered Wilson to hand over the means 
of ending our troubles to us, so that any one of us may know 
how to do so. Wilson had no choice between doing so and 
our ransacking the medicine case. We have thirty opium 
tabloids apiece and he is left with a tube of morphine.” 

It was a moment of weakness. Better thoughts prevailed, 
and they determined, though painful death was certain, to 
die naturally. Two days after this entry Oates walked out 
of the tent into the blizzard. Whether that was suicide is 
for the casuists to decide. Death was certain for him in a 
few hours, or perhaps days ; but hours and days meant every- 
thing to his companions, and he chose to expedite the cer- 
tainty. It was a choice that will make his name live. 

In the valedictory letters, as in the diary and message 
to the nation, there is not a single note of pretence or of 
complaint. Courage and self-forgetfulness are in every 
line. “ We are pegging out in a comfortless spot”; thus, 
almost blithely does he start his letter to Sir J. M. Barrie. 
To the wives of his dead comrades he wrote beautiful words 
of comfort and pity. To his own wife he wrote instructions 
for the upbringing of his little boy. 

** Make the boy interested in natural history if you can; 
it is better than games; they encourage it at some schools. 

Above all, he must guard, and you must guard him, 
against indolence. Make him a strenuous man. I had to 
force myself to be strenuous as you know—had always an 
inclination to be idle.” 

It is characteristic of this sane, heroic athlete 
that he destroys thus, at a stroke, the foolish tradition 
about “the playing-fields of Eton.” He was proud 
of his strength and physical resource, and strangely 
sensitive lest his age should argue failing powers. 
On the fly-leaf of his. last diary he made this entry: 
“Ages: self 43, Wilson 39, Evans (P.0.) 37, Oates 32, 





Bowers 28. Average 36.’’ Early in the expedition he dis- 
covered, with secret satisfaction, that the older men pulled 
and worked best, were the last to fail. “It is the younger 
men that have the worst time.” It encouraged him to think 
that Peary sledged to the North Pole when he was fifty-two. 
A man’s best age, in his opinion, was about forty. This 
thought recurred to him even in the face of death. In his 
farewell letter to Vice-Admiral Sir F. C. Bridgeman he 
insists: “I want to tell you that I was not too old for this 
job. It was the younger men that went under first.’”’ It is 
extraordinary to find this wonderful athlete so sensitive on 
this point. The mere fact that he had done, as he says him- 
self elsewhere, “the most wonderful journey on record ’’— 
had hauled and labored over nearly 1,600 miles of the most 
difficult country on the earth’s surface—should have been 
sufficient. But it was the modesty that goes with pride; the 
mixture of motives which makes him write to his friend, 
Sir J. M. Barrie: “I may not have proved a great explorer, 
but we have made the greatest march ever made, and came 
very near to great success.” . 

Shortly after the first report of the disaster, there were 
rumors in the newspapers of dissensions between Captain 
Scott and the other members of his expedition. These 
rumors were as baseless as they were cruel. Not only Scott, 
but every member of the expedition glories in the fact that 
there was never a collision, or even a tiff. The harmony of 
the party all alike regard as little short of miraculous. 
Men are thrown together very intimately in the long Polar 
winter—far more intimately, for instance, than even in the 
forecastle of a sailing ship on a long voyage—and such 
intimacy is a searching test. To that test every member 
responded nobly. Scott writes :— 

“IT do not think there can be any life quite so demon- 
strative of character. One sees a remarkable reassortment of 
values. Under ordinary conditions it is so easy to carry a 
point with a little bounce; self-assertion is a mask that covers 
many a weakness. As a rule we have neither the time nor 
the desire to look beneath it, and so it is that commonly we 
accept people at their own valuation. Here the, outward show 
is nothing; it is the inward purpose that counts. So the 
‘gods’ dwindle and the humble supplant them. Pretence is 
useless.” 

Throughout his diary he overflows with affection and 
admiration for his colleagues, as in their reports his 
colleagues do for him. He is never tired of expatiating on 
their virtues. “It is fine to see the way everyone sets to 
work.” “Each man in his way is a treasure.” “ Every 
day Bowers conceives or carries out some plan to benefit the 
camp. Simpson and Wright are worthy of all admiration.” 
“They are boys, all of them, but such excellent, good-natured 
ones; there has been no sign of sharpness or anger, no 
jarring note.’’ And so on. It would be tedious to quote all 
these mutual eulogies ; it is sufficient to state that the most 
intimate comradeship prevailed throughout. Great as the 
disaster was, it has its compensation: it has revealed the 
greatness of some Englishmen in the hours of hardship and 
of death. In tradition and inspiration, England gains im- 
measurably. 

What were the causes of the disaster? A little table in 
Dr. Simpson’s meteorological report throws some light on 
the matter. It shows that Antarctic blizzards are much more 
frequent in March than in any other month. March blizzards 
were responsible for Scott’s failure. Had not a four days’ 
blizzard descended on the party at the last moment, they 
might have won through. They were only eleven miles from 
food and fuel at One Ton Depét. But it was very late in 
the season—too late for a sledging expedition to be out. 
Amundsen, in the same year, and Shackleton, some 
years before, had got back to their bases much earlier. 
How came Scott and his companions to: be travelling over 
the ice-barrier at the end of March? It was because 
they had started late, and the late start was due to Scott’s 
having preferred ponies to dogs as transport animals. These 
ponies were unsatisfactory from the beginning. A year 
before the final disaster—on March Ist, 1911—Scott enters 
this comment and prophecy in his diary :— 

“Tt is clear that these blizzards are terrible for the poor 
animals. Their coats are not good, but even with the best 
of coats it is certain they would lose condition badly if caught 
in one, and we cannot afford to lose condition at the beginning 
of a journey. It makes a late start necessary for next year.” 
The prophecy was fulfilled to the letter. But worse 

happened. On the very next day after this prophecy, a large 
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A Love Problem of East and West. 
The Unconscious Quest 


The Unconscious Quest 


BY 


E. REID MATHESON 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Ts a story that will be read with pleasure by many, and 
conjures up a problem of interest to thoughtful minds. Can 
the East mate with the West? Is it the right thing—and does 
it lead to happiness—that an Oriental and a Mohammedan should 
marry a woman who is a Christian and of English blood? ° 
If Mrs. Matheson has other tales to tell as well and as vividly 
as she has told this one, she will not want for a large and eager 
audience.’’—WESTERN MAIL. 

















A MASTERPIECE FROM DENMARK. 


PELLE THE 
CONQUEROR 


TRANSLATED FROM THE DANISH OF 


MARTIN ANDERSEN NEXO 





This is a remarkable novel by a remarkable man The 
Author was in his early days in turn country lad, shoe- 
maker’s apprentice, bricklayer, and school-teacher. This 
book—which, like many great novels, is partly autobio- 
graphical—set him in the first rank of Denmark’s men of 
letters, and, though published but seven years ago, is already 
a classic. The scene is laid on the Danish farm where the 
boyhood of Pelle the hero is spent. 











PRESS NOTICES. 


“The style has an ease and vivacity which the most practised 
writers might envy. . . . From the first moment that Pelle 
and his old father enter the service of Farmer Kongstrup, and 
the sound of a woman’s wailing comes to their ears from the 
interior of the house, the reader’s attention is held as in a 
vice.”—Sunday Times. 
“No reader with any sympathy for human nature can escape 
the charm of Pelle’s boyhood.”—Morning Post. 
“Conveys an impression of greatness which compels attention.” 
—Country Life. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 











UMBRIA, PAST ANB PRESENT. By Mary 


Lovett Cameron. With 26 Drawings by C. G. 
VENANZI, and 15 Photographs by C. BENVENUTI. 


“A very attractive and readable book.”—Athenrwum. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 





THE TRUE OPHELIA, AND OTHER STUDIES 
OF SHAKESPEARE'S WOMEN. By AN ACTRESS. 


Shakespeare’s women characters have often been studied by 
literary readers, but in this book the Author, modestly concealin 
her identity under the pseudonym of ‘An Actress,” writes o 
Ophelia, Lady Macbeth, the Shrew, and others as they appear 
to her in imagination as she acts. ° . 

“Good the book is, if freshness and independence of judgment 
can make a book good.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 








A revised edition of a great book at a moderate price. 


EDINBURGH REVISITED. 


By JAMES BONE. 
With Drawings by HANSLIP FLETCHER. 


“It is a remarkable book. . . . We have read Stevenson and 
Chambers, and have in mind Sir Walter Scott, and yet we can 
honestly say that we know of no book which gives in so few 
words as this so satisfying, so complete, and so graceful a 
picture of Edinburgh. If you want to understand the heart of 
Edinburgh, you can read it here better than in a hundred 
guide books.”—-Spectator. Extra crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 





COLOMBINE: A Fantasy. By Reginald 
Arkell, with Illustrations by FREDERICK CARTER, 

1s. net. 

“It possesses just that delicate sense of the borderlanid between 


tears and laughter, which many poets strive to capture and very 
few attain.”—Academy. 
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EDITION DE LUXE (limited to 175 signed 
copies). 32s. net. | Shortly. 





“ Full of good things—a pot pourri of reminiscence, criticism, 
and anecdote , one of the most successful and enter- 
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“Better reading than nineteen books out of twenty,”—The 
Times, 
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With 40 Photographs. 7s. 6d. net. 


“The book is excellent, most readable, most suggestive, most 
just, and most true.”—British Weekly. 

“ An acute and remarkable book.” —Daily Mail. 

“This shrewd, witty, penetrating book.”— Westminster 
Gazette. 
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proportion of the ponies were carried off on an ice-floe and 
drowned. Here is the key to the disaster. In the opening 
passage of his Message to the Nation, Scott says: “ The loss 
of pony transport in March, 1911, obliged me to start later 
than I had intended, and obliged the limits of stuff trans- 
ported to be narrow.” Amundsen was startled to hear that 
Scott had preferred Manchurian ponies to Eskimo dogs. 
“There must be some misunderstanding or other,” he wrote, 
“at the bottom of the Englishman’s estimate of the Eskimo 
dog’s utility. Can it be that the dog has not understood its 
master? Or is it the master who has not understood the 
dog?”’ The latter supposition was the true one. Captain 
Scott had a prejudice against dogs, and went on Lieutenant 
Shackleton’s experience. The Englishmen had not the 
Norwegians’ knack of managing dogs and getting the last 
ounce out of them. The measure of the error is shown by 
the fact that Amundsen’s party were carried to the Pole and 
back again by a pack of dogs at an average rate of nearly 
twenty miles a day, and never had to put shoulder to the 
trace. The dogs served both as transport and a living food- 
supply both for themselves and their masters. Scott and his 
companions had to pull their own sledges for the greater 
part of a much longer and more arduous journey. In the 
early Antarctic spring, just when he was about to start, 
Amundsen records this significant dialogue: “‘I'd 
give something to know how far Scott is to-day.’ 
‘Oh, he’s not out yet, bless you! It’s much too 
cold for his ponies.’” Amundsen knew beforehand by 
intuition what Scott, as he himself confesses, learnt 
only by bitter experience. It was the same with almost 
everything else. Scott had difficulty in keeping the right track 
between depéts on his homeward journey. Amundsen had 
taken care to mark out the route at every few miles, and on 
the Barrier almost at every few yards. In his apologia, 
Scott speaks of the inexplicable shortage of oil at 
the depéts. The real cause was leakage, owing to the effect 
of the low temperatures upon the metal tins. Amundsen had 
foreseen this, and had actually provided his southern party 
with a soldering apparatus. Scott, again, complains of the 
softness of the snow, which reduced the pace of his sledge- 
party. He had a prejudice against ski, and used to insist 
that a party on foot could beat a party on ski, even in the 
softest snow, and seems to have held that ski were actually 
an encumbrance. At all events, neither he nor any of his 
comrades, save one—a Norwegian—were expert ski-ers. Let 
us turn to Amundsen. He writes: “Every day we had 
occasion to bless our ski. We often used to ask each other 
where we should have been without these excellent appli- 
ances. I need scarcely insist on the advantages of ski in 
deep, loose snow.” But the truth is, strange as it may 
appear, that in Polar exploration Scott was comparatively an 
amateur, though his energy, organizing ability, and eager 
study of Polar records largely made up for it. His com- 
mand of the “Discovery” Expedition of 1902, brilliantly 
successful as it was, was as an untried man. Since then he 
had spent over five years in special work at the Admiralty. 
Amundsen had spent his life in the work of Polar explora- 
tion, and had besides the inherited genius of his race for 
ice-work. Dr. Nansen has expressed it admirably. Amund- 
sen’s success, he said, was “the ripe fruit and triumph of 
Norwegian life and experience in ancient and modern times.” 
“The Norwegian’s daily winter life in snow and frost, our 
peasant’s constant use of ski and ski-sledge in forest and 
mountains, our sailors’ yearly whaling and sealing life in the 

Polar sea, our explorer’s journeys in the Arctic regions—it 

was all this, with the dog as a draught animal borrowed from 

the primitive races, that formed the foundation of the plan 
and rendered its execution possible.” 

The superiority, inherited and acquired, of the 
Norwegians may be conceded. All the greater, then, the 
measure of the Englishmen’s achievement. Scott and his 
companions have not lived to reap the reward, but they died 
after fulfilling a much more difficult task. The results of 
their efforts remain behind them. Their example will be a 
perpetual inspiration to their countrymen. A few miles 
more, less than a week’s difference, would have brought them 
through. Whether those left behind at the base did all that 
they might have done to relieve them may always be a 
matter of controversy. At least they had the will, but luck 
seems to have been against them, too. 

We cannot praise too highly the production and arrange- 
ment of these two sumptuous volumes. The photographs, in 








particular, are astonishingly vivid. They are chiefly the work 
of Mr. Pointing, a member of the expedition, an enthusiast 
and a genuine artist. His colleagues were amazed, as they 
might well be, at the excellence of his work. ‘“ We shall 
have,” Scott wrote in his diary, “a cinematograph and 
photographic reeord which will be absolutely new in expe- 
ditionary work.” There is a photograph every third or 
fourth page, besides the numerous diagrams and maps and 
colored prints. Not an incident nor an episode but is illus- 
trated almost to the slightest detail. Half of the second 
volume is taken up with summarised reports of the scientific 
work of the expedition—geological, oceanographical, mag- 
netic, physiographical, meteorological. There were no geo- 
graphical discoveries of any importance. It should not be 
forgotten that Scott’s route was identical with Shackleton’s, 
save for the short stretch of featureless snowy plateau 
between Shackleton’s turning-point and the Pole. Altogether 
one may say that this is the completest and most elaborate 
book on exploration that has ever yet been published. 





MR. HARDY’S EVOLUTION. 
‘‘A Changed Man, and Other Tales.” 


(Macmillan. 6s.) 


By THomas Harpy. 


With some ingenuity, Mr. Hardy’s publishers have classi- 
fied the Wessex Novels into (1) Novels of Character and 
Environment; (2) Romances and Fantasies; (3) Novels of 
Ingenuity ; and it is needless to say that examples of Class 1, 
such as “ The Woodlanders,’’ are as superior to examples of 
Class 2—e.g., ‘“‘ Two on a Tower,” as the latter surpass those 
of Class 3, “The Hand of Ethelberta.”” Perhaps no 
other English novelist of the first rank has mixed such 
perishable ingredients into the bulk of his work as has Mr. 
Hardy, or has pressed into the service of a vision so austerely 
fine so many devices of improbable coincidence and romantic 
accident. Mr. Hardy slowly, if surely, emancipated him- 
self from the facile theatricality of the popular Victorian 
School of the ’seventies and ’eighties, and of these “dozen 
minor novels, reprinted for what they may be worth,” one 
quickly notes that those most worthy of the writer’s genius 
are the product of the late nineties, and those least so are 
of the early eighties. The prefatory note perhaps conveys 
a suggestion that the author in exhuming those stories so 
late in the day is more indifferent than are his admirers. 
Anyway, the volume is highly welcome, not merely because 
it casts instructive light on the creative evolution of a genius, 
but because it contains several little masterpieces and scores 
of beautiful passages. 

The most perfect of the twelve “short novels” is the 
first, dated 1900, which gives the volume its title. Nobody 
but Mr. Hardy possesses the secret of this thin, fine atmo- 
sphere of reticent tragedy, an atmosphere which, emanating 
from the ordinary facts of a rural story, is as spiritually 
delicate as the air of a chalk down. The heroine, the 
ambitious Laura, angles for and marries the fascinating 
Captain Maumbry, of the Hussar Regiment, who is desired 
by all the eligible belles of Casterbridge. The marriage is 
a success till Captain Maumbry is strangely converted by the 
eloquence of the new curate, Mr. Sainway, and “obeys a 
call to give up the fighting trade and enter the Church.” 
“Such a dashing soldier, so popular, such an acquisition to 
the town—the soul of social life here! And now! .. .” 
is the view’ taken by everybody, and Laura’s deep social 
mortification is intensified by the fact that, as a clergyman, 
her husband is by no means a success. Then cholera breaks 
out in the town, and Maumbry sends his wife away to a 
village near the coast, while he remains behind to fight the 
epidemic. At Budmouth, Laura meets a Lieutenant 
Vannicock, who is quartered hard by, and as the sequel of 
a desperate flirtation with him, she writes her husband: 
“Dear Jack,—I am unable to endure this life any longer. 

P I have resolved to throw in my lot with Mr. Vanni- 
cock, and I hope, rather than expect, you will forgive me.” 
But to get to Bath the eloping couple have to pass through 
Durnover Cross, where, by the light of bonfires, Laura 
discerns her husband, who is superintending the burning of 
the infected bedding and clothing brought from the stricken 
slums of Casterbridge. The eloping couple tacitly come 
forward to help him, and when Maumbry, who is worn out, 
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#.* Messrs. Blackie & Son, Ltd., will be pleased to send 
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A NEW COLOUR BOOK BY FLORENCE HARRISON. 


EARLY POEMS OF WILLIAM MORRIS 


Tllustrated in full colour and line by FLonenck HaRRisox. 16 
Coloured Plates and 12in Black and White, with decerative head- 
ings and tailpieces. Large 4to. cloth gilt, gilt top. 12s, 6d. met. 

A new colour book by Miss Florence Harrison is always an 


event of importance; her brilliant record in the past has brought 
her right to the front rank of illustrators. 





Garden Work: A Book fer Garden Levers. 
By WILLIAM GOOD, F.R.H.S. With 8 Plates in Colours aad 
many other Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
6s. net. 

“A book which the amateur could seldom open without finding 
profitable information from its pages.”—Journal of Horticulture. 





Pioneers of Empire Series. 
Prepared under the editorship of Sir HARRY JOHNSTOW 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B. The following volumes, all from the pen e 
Sir Harry JOHNSTON, and Illustrated with Pictures in Soleur 
and in Black and White, are now issned :— 
Pioneers in Canada Pioneers in Australasia 
Pioneers in West Africa Pioneers in India 
Pioneers in Tropical America Pioneers in South Africa 

Price 6s. each. Other volumes will follow. 


Triumphs of Enterprise. 
A new series of books which recount the fascinating story of 
the wonderful achievements of human enterprise, and set 
forth attractively the marvels of science and of nature This 
ear’s volumes, written by CYRIL HALL, and profusely illus- 
rated are :— 
Conquests of Engineering. Wood and What we Make of it. 
Wonders of Transport. 
Price 3s. 6d. each. Other volumes in preparation. 








Two Stirring New Books by CAPT. F. S. BRERETON 
With Wellington in Spain: A Story of the 


Peninsula, Illustrated by WILLIAM RAINEY, R.L Large 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 6s. 
A capital military story, the publication of which coincides with 
the Centenary of the Peninsular War. 


The GreatAirship. Illustrated by C,M. Pappay. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 





By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


Through Veld and Forest: An African 


or. Illustrated by ArcH. Wass. Large crown &vo, cleth extra, 
olivine, 6s. 


Turned Adrift: An Adventurous Voyage. 


Illustrated by Epwirp 8S. Hopeson. Crown &vo, cleth extra, 
olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 


BEAUTIFUL SWITZERLAND. 


A CHARMING NEW SERIES OF COLOUR BOOKS. 
Bound in boards, with Coloured Panel, each volume containing 
12 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour. Fcap. 4to. 2s. net each. 
The following two volumes are now ready:— 





LUCERNE. CHAMONIX. 
Described and illustrated by Described and illustrated by 
G. FLEMWELL. G. FLEMWELL. 


Other volumes are in preparation. 
N.B.—Beautiful Prospectus, illustrated in Colours, will be sent on 
receipt of post-card. 


BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND. 


Monographs of Historic Towns and Places, written by well-known 
Authors and illustrated in Colour by E. W. HASLEHUST. 
Each volume contains 12 beautifully Coloured Plates, and is 
artistically bound in Picture Cover. Small 4to, 2s. net each. 


The following volume is just ready:— 
WARWICK and LEAMINGTON. 
BATH and WELLS. (Shortly.) 


Full List of Series post free on application. 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S 


ANNUAL. 
TENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


A handsome volume of 192 pages with over 150 Illustrations, 
including 40 full-page Pictures in Full Colour by the Best Artists. 
Picture Boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
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Our English Land Muddle. 


An Australian View. FRANK FOX. 2s. net. 

Mr. Frank Fox has attempted in this book to give 
his impressions of the English Land System from the 

oint of view of one versed in the life of the land in the 

ominions. He shows how our various problems have 
arisen elsewhere, and how they have been solved. He 
analyses uncompromisingly, but not unsympatheti- 
cally, the causes of the decay of the agricultural 
industry, and discusses the various suggested methods 
of reform—such as small holdings, agricultural educa- 
tion, improved transport, and an agricultural tariff. 
The book is in no sense a work of party politics, and 
is not calculated to please party politicians of any 
colour; but it is a clear-sighted review by an impartial 
and expert spectator. It will be welcomed by all 
serious students of English land problems. 


The Mystery of the Green Car. 


AUGUST WEISSL. 2s. net. 

This is a brilliant and highly sensational detective 

story, the scene of which is laid in Vienna and Venice. 

It is concerned partly with political intrigues and 

partly with an Italian vendetta. The narrative is 

closely woven, and the interest is sustained to the last 
paragraph. ; 











In Action. y. prrrren avstry. 2s. net. 

A volume of battle stories which, in many respects, 
is equal to the work of the late Mr. Stephen Crane. 
They are sketches of war under modern conditions, so 
grimly visualized in detail as to produce an impression 
of a real experience, bitten in upon the mind of the 
narrator. 
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Hetty Wesley. «Q.” 7d. net. 
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year book, which in the course of its short existence has 
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The Nelson Universal Hand Atlas. 


Cloth, 2s. net. 
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of the World, with Pronouncing Index. 
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is suddenly seized by violent pains, they drive him back to 
Casterbridge in the fly they have hired to take them to the 
Bristol railway. Maumbry dies of the cholera, but though 
Vannicock calls on Laura six weeks after her husband’s 
death, and continues to see her from time to time, “ their 
feelings seemed to decline from their former incandescence 
into a mere tepid civility.” So Mrs. Maumbry lives and 
dies a widow. The coincidence of the dramatic rencontre is 
legitimate here, in view of the psychological irony of the 
sequel. 

Nor in the exquisite little story, “‘The Grave by the 
Handpost,’’ dated 1897, do we resent the coincidence that 
Private Luke Holway and the regiment from India should 
reach Casterbridge on the very night that his broken-hearted 
father, the ex-Sergeant, has been buried at four cross-roads 
in a suicide’s grave. Such strokes of fate are not uncommon 
in life, and the scene of the Chalk-Newton village singers, 
who meet the Sidlinch diggers of the old Sergeant’s grave, is 
as perfect in its atmospheric gravity as the mournful sequel. 
Nearly as consummate a study of rustic manners is “ Enter 
A Dragoon,” dated 1899, a story with the situation, so 
characteristic of Mr. Hardy, of the unforeseen arrival of a 
missing lover in time to stop the marriage of the woman 
who has borne him a child with the new lover who has 
succeeded him. But only Thomas Hardy would have 
bethought himself of the irony of the death of the old lover 
being compassed in the hour of his arrival, and of two women 
later laying claim over his fresh grave to the title of lawful 
wife. The scenes and dialogue are consummate in their 
cool, dry humor, but many of the remaining stories do little 
but curiously illustrate the fascination that the subject of 
frustrated marriage, postponed marriage, and bigamous 
alliances has for Mr. Hardy’s imagination. The second 
story, “The Waiting Supper,’’ dated 1887, in which we see 
a couple (about to be united, after an unsuccessful “ first 
try’ fifteen years back) being baulked for seventeen years 
more by the threatening shadow of an absconded husband 
who never turns up after all—till his skeleton is found in 
the weir—might be a clever parody on the author’s favorite 
theme of procrastinating lovers. And “ Alicia’s Diary,” 
which also belongs to 1887, with its fantastic imbroglio of 
postponed marriage, mock marriage, and the menace of the 
deceased wife’s sister, all of which impediments to bliss the un- 
happy hero, M. de la Feste, turn by turn faces, till at length, 
forcibly united to the wrong sister, Caroline, he goes out 
and drowns himself in the weir an hour after his wedding, 
seems as antiquated as an early Victorian harpsichord. 
Again, “ What the Shepherd Saw,”’ of 1883, a story in which 
the Duke kills his wife’s admirer by moonlight on Marlbury 
Down, and buries him beneath a great Druidical trilithon, 
apart from its fine description of scenery, is as un- 
real in plot and handling as the popular drama of the 
’seventies. It cannot, indeed, have escaped the critical 
reader that so late as 1891, the year of “Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles,’’ Mr. Hardy’s fine metal was still unpurged 
of the dross of melodrama. The only early pieces, here, 
which indeed stand the test of reprinting, are the charming 
piece of comedy, “ The Adventures of a Milkmaid,” of 1883, 
and the powerful impressionistic sketch of a night spent in 
an early British fort, “A Tryst at an Ancient Earthwork,” 
of 1885. In the latter piece Mr. Hardy’s exquisite sensitive- 
ness to a mournful atmosphere works hand in hand with 
his philosophical detachment and poetic imagination to 
create a unique piece of landscape painting. 

“The Adventures of a Milkmaid ”’ is no less notable for 
its roguish portrait-painting of the incalculably feminine 
heroine, Margery. The opening chapters, which narrate the 
romantic Baron’s redemption of his pledge to the fair 
Margery, that he will take her to Lord Toneborough’s ball, 
has the aerial fascination of a fairy-tale, and the comedy is 
instinct with a vivacity of feeling and a restrained humor 
that are irresistible. The charming scene in which the milk- 
maid arrays herself, in a hollow tree in Chillington Wood, in 
the bewitching new ball-dress provided by the Baron, is 
only bettered by that in which the Baron winds up his 
escapade by burning the dress, gloves, slippers, fan, shoes 
when she has reassumed her cotton gown and shawl of 
shepherd’s plaid. It is a high tribute to the novelist’s power 
that a reading of this episode to three lady friends of the 
reviewer drew from them as much feminine remonstrance 
as fluttered the breast of the imploring Margery! The 
comedy of the relations of Jim, the milkmaid’s rural swain, 





with the melancholy Baron is sustained with no less bril- 
liancy of touch, and it is only towards the close that some 
extravagant episodes accentuate its over-artificial features. 
Of course, as a work of creative imagination, “The Romantic 
Adventures of a Milkmaid” must be assigned lower rank 
than “A Changed Man” or “ The Grave by the Handpost,” 
but it well illustrates the fertility and diversity of Mr. 
Hardy’s genius. Admirable also in its restrained force and 
spiritual tenderness is “ A Committee-Man of the Terror,” 
of 1895, a story which is not handicapped by the “dual 
marriage ”’ intrigue and fortuitous catastrophes of the clever 
piece, “ A Mere Interlude,” of 1885. And, to conclude, we 
may assert that though Mr. Hardy’s reputation will not be 
advanced by these collected pieces, while it is adequately 
sustained by three or four of the tales, the volume has the 
fascination for us of a peep into a master’s studio, when we 
can view at our leisure many sketches—some hasty, some 
inadequate, some rejected, or completed—for the great 
canvases on which his reputation rests. 





LADY SOUTHWARK’S BACKWARD GLANCE. 


“Social and Political Reminiscences.” By Lapy Soutn- 
WARK. (Williams & Norgate. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Lapy SoutHwark, who will be better remembered by many 
people as Mrs. R. K. Causton, has permitted herself the 
innocent recreation of perusing her diaries, her old letters, 
and her portfolios and scrap-books ; and, with this stimulus 
to memory and this preparation for authorship, has pro- 
duced her “Social and Political Reminiscences.” We have 
no doubt that just as she has found interest in writing the 
book, so there are many who will find interest in reading it. 
She disarms criticism at the outset by herself describing the 
volume as “a chronicle of small beer,’’ and it would be 
ungallant to contradict a lady. We would like, however, 
to assure Lady Southwark that, when there is nothing 
stronger to drink, the thin and innocuous beverage can often 
be consumed with a relish. Further, there is a historic con- 
nection between Southwark and breweries, though, for all 
we know, Thrale might have found a ground for action 
against anyone who described his brew as “small beer.” 

From her earliest years, Lady Southwark has been 
familiar with the world of lawyers and politicians. Her 
father, Sir Thomas Chambers, was Common Serjeant of the 
City of London, a Q.C., a Bencher of his Inn, a Liberal M.P. 
in turn for Hertford and for Marylebone. So fickle a jade 
is memory that few will be able to recall anything of his 
Parliamentary career, except that he was an earnest advo- 
cate of the inherent right of man to marry his deceased wife’s 
sister if he has a mind to. Miss Chambers was accordingly 
familiar enough with the exigencies of Parliamentary life 
before she met and married Mr. Richard Knight Causton 
in 1871, and from that date her interest in things political 
was only to become more direct and more concentrated. Her 
husband, from 1874 to 1910, fought election after election, 
and she, for her part, did all that a candidate’s wife should 
do, including the singing at election meetings of Gounod’s 
“Ave Maria” (announced by a working-man chairman as 
“Have Maria,” and, consequently, expected by an eager 
audience to prove a diverting song of low life). Thus aided 
by his wife and by her sister—a no less capable and untiring 
electioneerer—Mr. Causton sat in Parliament for five years 
as Member for Colchester, and, when that borough proved 
faithless, for twenty-two years as Member for Southwark. 
He now helps as a Liberal peer to leaven the lump in another 
place, to which entrance cannot be forced by even the most 
ravishing rendering of oratorio. 

There is plenty of good picking to be found scattered 
about Lady Southwark’s volume. She tells us that, as a 
child, she and her brothers and sisters. 

“came in to dessert on Sundays, and seated ourselves by our 

parents’ sides. We elder ones had tiny glass bottles, into which 

a thimbleful of port wine was poured, and we drank loves 

al] round. After this we sang hymns, such as 

‘Here we suffer grief and pain.’ ” 

It may, however, have been the fruit, and not the port. 

Of a friend of those early days, a Mr. Smitheman, she 
tells how, when he was reading prayers to his household, he 


“would suddenly pause in his reading every now and then 
to look through his spectacles at pencilled notes on the margin 
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Mr. FIFIELDS NEW LIST 


0i The Two New BUTLER Books: THE 
HUMOUR OF HOMER (5s. net); THE 
FAIR HAVEN (5s. net). 2%. Observer says: “Butler 


isaman whose range of in- 
fluence is spreading wherever deep thought and deep laughter, are 
preferred to vity and superstition.” ihe Atheneum says: “The 
attractive re-issue completed by these two volumes is sure of success.” 


“The wickedly candid and orig-; “ Yes, there is no doubt of it, 


inal ‘Note-Books.’”-4 theneum AND SANCTU ARIES’ 
THE NOTE BOOKS OF Ly id. A, a book to chuckle 


and brood over ”—Observer. 

SAMUEL BUTLER 6s. net.| BySAMUEL BUTLER 5s. net. 
With a photogravure portrait.| With 83 Illustrations. 

BUTLER’S WAY OF ALL FLESH (6s.) is now in its 6th 
impression ; EREWHON (2s. 6d. net) in its 8th im- 
pression of the enlarged edition, and EREWHON 
REVISITED (2s. 6d. net) in its 5th impression. 

** Written in a manner both skilful and distinctive.”—Athenaum. 

THE MALADY OF THE IDEAL. By VAN 
WYCK BROOKS 2s, net.  2ss73.05, che Phicsophy 


and psychology of Senan- 
cour’s Obermann, Maurice de Guerin, and Amiel. 


THE DISCOVERY OF|THE WELL BY THE WAY. 
THE FUTURE. By H. G.| ByELIZABETH GIBSON (ss) 


booklet opens with greeting 
WELLS. Boards, Is. net. page, and is suitable to send to 


tant friends and those to whom 
A most stimulating, imaginative sincerity counts for more than civi- 


essay. lisation’s veneer.”—T7. P.’s Weekly. 


THE IMPORTANT QUESTION OF TO-DAY. 


THE SMALL FAMILY SYSTEM: 


is it injurious or immoral? By 
we DRYSDALE, D.Sc., with a preface by 
Dr. BINNIE DUNLOP. 120 pages, with 
13 diagrams. Wrappers, Is. net; cloth, 2s. net. 
































“A VERY LIVE BOOK OF |“ A MOST NOTABLE AND 


TRAVEL.” REMARKABLE BOOK.” 
—Oxford Chronicle, —Academy. 


CALS Roun HIRATA 
SOCIALIST ROUND 
THE WORLD. By|/By LIONEL DE 
W. W. MOODIE.|FONSEKA. New 


popular issue 2s. 6d. net, 
i . | “Aspirited and piquant criticism 
250 pages, cloth gilt 5s. net of our artistic concepts, which 
The Atheneum says: “The | deserves and ought to be read.” 
author’s aim and point of view | —Vation. 
distinguish his book from the | “A book of astonishing origin- 
ordinary literature of travel, and | ality, combining the poetic in 
his talent for caustic comment | style with the epigrammatic in 
makes it at least entertaining.” thought.” — The Uxford Fert- 
“The point of view throughout is | **9”/‘y- 
that of an ethical Soc it, and | “Let the reader be advised to get 
conditions, peoples, and religions | it, he will find rich and stimu- 
are observed with new and de-/| lating food for thought.” 
tached vision.”—Liverpoot Post. —Academy. 


THE LITTLE WICKET GATE. By 
ALGERNON PETWORTH 6s. ™ 
Morning Post says: “ His description of an ideal 
ape Reger Bapy- Ap 


ters quite outside LITTLE Ss 


and yet beauti- human. 


Most interest- WICKET ing. The author 


has gone to the roots of things. 
The ' Yorkshire CA Observer _ : 
“The book is one to be highly recom- 
mended both to those SS= who desire a charming 
story and to those who are interested in an acute 
analysis of the causes of discontent.” 


| THE LITTLE WICKET GATE. By 
ALGERNON PETWORTH. 6s. 
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IN A SINGLE VOL. OF 1600 PAGES 
Equal in extent to six large volumes. Concise. Accurate. Up-to-date. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 
No more hunting for the right volume. 
“A marvel of cheapness.”—The Atheneum. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Maps and Illustrations. 


AUTUMN AND WINTER 
By W. BEACH THOMAS and A. K. COLLETT 


With a series of Reproductions in colour from the work of 
Sir Alfred East, R.A., Harry Becker, C. W. Furse, Buxton 
Knight, and Haldane Macfall, and nearly 200 Drawings in the 
Text by A. W. Seaby. 


One of the most charming Nature-books ever published. Beautifully 
ound, 10s. 6d. net. 
“It is a genuine piece of England.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By H. F. B. WHEELER 


The series of Illustrations accompanying Mr. Wheeler's fascinat- 
ing volume form undoubtedly the most curious and interesting 
series ever collected from authentic sources. 
“The book is illustrated with an extraordinarily interesting series 
of reproductions.”—The Atheneum. 
Over Eighty Illustrations (many never previously reproduced). 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE RENAISSANCE 
AND ITS MAKERS 


By J. D. SYMON and S. L. BENSUSAN 


Covers every aspect of the Renaissance in a fascinating manner. 
Illustrated with numerous interesting plates, 10 being in full 
colour from great paintings. 
Beautifully bound, 10s. 6d. net. 
“The book gives in reasonable compass and with much vivacity 
of manner what the ordinary reader wishes to know and will hardly 


find elsewhere, except by pursuing the diverse channels of interest 
through a great many monographs.’’—The Times. 


INSECTS 


THEIR LIFE HISTORIES AND HABITS 
By HAROLD BASTIN 


A popular book on Insects embodying in plain language all the 
latest ne regarding their structure, habits, etc. Pro- 
fusely illustrated in colour and half-tone—over 40 plates. 

Large Square 8vo (9,7), Attractive binding, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ Beautiful externally and fascinating internally. It provides for 
those who take either a general or a particular interest in the study 
of insect-life a vast amount of well-arranged information and an 
abundance of wonderful illustration. It is, indeed, at once scientific 
and popular.”—Daily Telegraph. ° 


BRITISH PAINTERS 


THEIR STORY AND THEIR ART 

By J. EDGCUMBE STALEY 
A beautiful Colour Book. Contains 24 Reproductions in full 
colour of great masterpieces. The text supplies in a clear manner 
an account of painting and painters in Britain from the early days 
to the present time. 


“A charming gift book.”—The Guardian. 
s. net. 


CZAR FERDINAND 
AND HIS PEOPLE 


By JOHN MACDONALD 


Many Plates. Cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 
“It has breadth, depth, and dignity; and will be found to 
contain many surprising revelations for the ordinary reader, how- 
ever well instructed he may be.”—Daily Telegraph. 


POET’S COUNTRY 


Edited by ANDREW LANG 


This charming volume deals with 


THE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE BRITISH POETS 
and contains 24 Plates in colour by F. 8. WALKER. 
Popular Re-issue at 3s. 6d. net. 
“A deeply interesting book that brings before the mind the scenes 
in which our great poets moved, the very atmosphere which they 


breathed, and the surroundings which inspired their genius to its 
noblest efforts.”"—The Outlook. 


BATTLEFIELDS OF SCOTLAND 


By T. C. F. BROTCHIE. With an extensive series of Crayon and 
Line Drawings. Cloth, 5s. net. 
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of his Bible and make comments, of which the 
following is a type: ‘Gathered green peas for the first time 
on this day last year’—an announcement which probably 
brought forth the snappy rejoinder from his better half: 
‘Nothing of the sort; you are quite wrong. You’ll have 
nothing this year unless you dismiss the gardener.’ ” 


When she narrates that her father “ always attended break- 
fast at the Religious Tract Society’s office on Tuesdays at 
eight o’clock,”’ we are filled with gratitude to a merciful 
Providence which, in this softer age, exempts us from the 
performance of such rigorous exercises. 

At her wedding breakfast, Mr. Russell Gurney, the 
Recorder of London, proposed the health of the bride and 
bridegroom, and 


“‘ was moved to tears. Hie wife (who was not present) subse- 
quently told us that he was always much affected at weddings.” 


He appears to have been an amateur precursor of Mr. Alfred 
Lester, who is understood to make a handsome income by 
being gloomy when everyone else is “merry and bright.” 

From Colchester, in 1886, Mr. Causton migrated to West 
Southwark, where there was an expectation that a by- 
election might quickly arise. But time passed and no 
vacancy occurred, and Lady Southwark says with commend- 
able frankness— 


‘““T became very anxious as time went on, for my husband 
felt being out of Parliament dreadfully, and, moreover, his 
absence from the arena was militating against his obtaining 
office whenever his party should come in. Richard was 
out of Parliament for just over two years, thus losing, I believe, 
his first chance of office.” 


At last the blissful opening came by means of a bye- 
election, and Southwark returned her husband by a thump- 
ing majority. All went well until 1892, when his party came 
into power; but then Lady Southwark began to realize the 
awful truth that man never is, but always to be blessed :— 


“I think ” (she writes) “‘ waiting for office is even worse 
than waiting for the verdict of the poll. One is so well aware 
that as there are only about fifty-seven posts to be filled, 
including Court appointments, exclusive of Scotland and 
Ireland, there must be grievous disappointment in store for 
many. _ 


Even her hechante appointment by Mr. Gladstone as one 
of the Lords of the Treasury still brings disillusionment :— 


“Although my husband now became a member of the 
Government, and was in constant touch with him, I cannot say 
that he ever became personally very intimate with Mr. Glad- 
stone, who had a way of keeping the junior members of his 
Ministry rather at arm’s-length. An illusion which I had 
always cherished was now soon dispelled. I mean that all the 
members of the Government lived together upon terms of close 
intimacy like a happy family. I found that I was greatly 
mistaken.” 


The years go on. For a decade the Liberals are again 
seated on the Speaker’s left ; but in December, 1905, Mr. 
Balfour resigns, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is 
engaged in forming a new Government :— 


“On Friday the 8th (C.-B. having accepted office on the 
5th) there was still no news regarding Richard, and we became 
very anxious. I continued to say hopefully: ‘C.-B. cannot 
overlook his long services—three years as a Junior Lord, and 
ten as one of the Opposition Whips, unpaid.’ At length 
Sunday the 10th dawned. It was a horribly depressing day, 
dark and dreary. Richard went to Westminster to 
church, and remarked as he went out, ‘ You will know where 
I am if a telegram comes.’ At length, about five, the anxiously 
expected telegram arrived. It ran thus: ‘ Greatly obliged if 
you will come and see me here this evening.—Campbell- 
Bannerman, 29, Belgrave Square, S.W.’ My husband was 
offered and accepted the Paymaster-Generalship, a dignified 
post, which carried with it a Privy-Councillorship, but no 
emoluments.” 


Elsewhere she remarks :— 


“‘T know on the best authority that C.-B. was distressed 
while making up his Government that there should be s0 
many disappointments; but it could not be helped, there 
being so many claimants for office. Some absolutely lived at 
the club, and their anxiety could be seen growing daily while 
the suspense lasted. Poor became much upset, but all 
ended well for him.” 





It is a tragic picture! Only fifty-seven posts, and, let us 
guess, 171 gentlemen leaving their homes every morning 
after breakfast, with the parting injunction: “You will 
know where I am if a telegram comes.” 

Lady Southwark gossips pleasantly about the many 
people she has met and the many sights she has seen, and 
throughout she is charitable in her judgments, and free of 











all “envy, hatred, and malice ”—which is more than can be 
said of some who give the world their recollections. 

She puts into the mouth of Lord Young the following 
story :— 

“A young lady, in conversation with friends of the same 
sex, boasted of her conquests, and said she had had twenty 
young men at her feet. ‘ Ah! chiropodists, I suppose,’ observed 
the sympathetic listener.” ‘ 

There is much about her old friend, Canon Ainger. On 
one occasion he expressed a wish to meet Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell. Accordingly, these two conversationalists were 
noonges together at the Causton dinner-table. Mr. Russell 

“ spoke with decision, and with the air of one accustomed to 
be listened to. At the commencement of dinner Canon Ainger 
rather took the lead in conversation, but Mr. Russell by 
degrees carried off the palm in a well-contested battle of the 
wits. He looked round upon us all, and we felt reduced to the 
condition of rather abashed listeners as he and the Canon 
poured forth. pe 

Lady Southwark shows herself to be a woman of simple 
tastes, with emotions which are readily stirred. On the day 
of Mr. Gladstone’s death, she notes :— 

*“One of the London papers announced the news in its 
evening edition in these most impressive and befitting words: 
‘A great light has gone out.’ ” 


On another occasion, she writes :— 


“T have just returned from attending the Funeral Service 
for dear old C.-B. in Westminster Abbey. A friend lent me 
a very long black silk jacket or pelisse, and a large black 
crinoline hat with long black ostrich feathers to wear, as I 
had no mourning by me. A large number of young 
men were posted in various places, to direct people to their 
seats. I saw amongst these——”’ 


And then, a good instance of her innate kindness of heart, 
she names four genilemen, all of whom at that time were 
very well in the forties. But, depend upon it, she gives them 
pleasure by dropping in that little word “ young.” 

When John Bright came to dine with her, she provided 
for him “ Zoedone,” a teetotal drink just introduced. But 
the Tribune refused it, “saying that it was horrible stuff.” 
That same evening, though “ Mr. Bright hated music, as he 
himself told me he enjoyed listening to ‘ Angels 
ever bright and fair,’ which I sang after dinner.” 

There are a dozen specimens of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s 
rhymes—all poor, if we may be permitted an opinion of 
them. On the subject of poesy, Lady Southwark frankly 
remarks :— 

“It has not been my good fortune to bask much in the 
society of poets: but I was once taken in to dinner by Sir 
Edwin Arnold, and we knew Sir Lewis Morris very well 
indeed. At a Royal garden party at Buckingham 
Palace, he (Sir Lewis Morris) said, addressing my sister, and 
motioning with his hand, ‘ Do you see that contemptible little 
creature yonder?’ ‘Oh! whom do you mean?’ replied my 
sister, , paturally surprised. ‘Oh! the Poet Laureate, of 
course ! 


This is almost the only anecdote in the book with a sting, 
and perhaps it is to be excused, as showing what we have 
always understood to be the case—namely, that true poets 
are always “touchy.” 

There are reminiscences of endless Courts and State 
Concerts, and such-like functions, and of how, on one 
occasion, Lady Southwark’s husband was “not allowed to 
pass up the staircase as he was wearing trousers’; and of 
another occasion when a buckled shoe gave him cramp, and 
he had to sit with the shoe kicked off throughout the enter- 
tainment. Nor was she herself exempt from anxiety at some 
of these dazzling moments of existence :— 

“IT once nearly came to grief over my curtsies through 
having my feet entangled in yards of muslin and lace frilling 
which in the old days was often put round the bottom of our 
skirts. Being stitched with machinery, if it once came undone 
it was terrible. The chain-stitch gave way so quickly that it 
was almost impossible to stop it. I was wound up in it, and 
there was no time to stoop and tear the flounce away. ” 


It is really too exciting to read any further. We seem 
to recognize the sound party woman when, in describing the 
scrimmage incidental to the progress towards the Royal 
Presence, she tells how— 

““Once my veil was almost torn off by a so-called lady 
elbowing me violently as she turned and said to her daughters, 
who were wearing Primrose League badges, ‘ Now push your 
way through, girls!’ in order to take my place and go first 

I was very indignant.” 
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Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


BROAD CHURCH 


By Rev. J. E. SYMES, M.A., 


Late Principal of University College, Nottingham. 


This book is an attempt to explain what Broad Churchmen 
believe, and why they believe it. As against the widespread 
opinion that Broad Churchmanship is vague and indefinite, we 


have here a consistent creed, based un the authority of reason 
and conscience. 


The “ Nation” says:— 


“The book is sane, candid, moderate, and religious in temper. 
And it is comprehensive; there is not one of its seventeen sections 
which does not at once set the reader thinking, and suggest the lines 
on which his thinking should proceed. Withal, it is concise and 
suggestive; every word has been weighed.” 


The following questions are discussed :— 
What is Broad Churchism ? 
Is there a Personal God? 
Is an Incarnation Credible 2? 
What is Inspiration ? 
Is the Doctrine of the Trinity Rational ? 
Is it Rational to Feel a Sense of Sin? 
How can Man be Reconciled to God? 
Is Prayer Reasonable and Helpful ? 
What is the Bible, and what its Authority ? 
What is the Church, and what its 
Authority ? 
What do Broad Churchmen Believe about 
the Sacraments and the Future Life? 
What is the Broad Church Attitude 
Towards Non-Christians; Nonconformists; 
Religious Education; Socialism ? 





The book would be suitable for use by a Reading Circle, as each 
chapter supplies a good subject for discussion. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36, Essex St, London, W.C. 
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By EDWIN A. ABBOTT. Demy 8vo. 2s 6d net. 
Diatessarica, Part X., Section I. 


Scottish Education: School and 


University. rom Early Times to 1908. Reissue 
at a reduced price with an Addendum 1908 1913. By JOHN 
KERR, M.A., LL.D. Demy 8vo. 4s 6d net. 


Burke: Thoughts on the Cause of 


the Present Discontents. xaitea, with 
introduction and netes, by W. MURISON, M.A. Extra 
F’cap. 8vo. 2s 6d 


Experimental Science. py s. x. Brown, 
M.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo. Part 1. Physics. 3s 6d Part II. 
Chemistry. 2s. The two parts bound in one volume, 5s. 
Part I. is also published in four sections, Measurement, 
Hydrostatics, Mechanics, Heat, price 1s each. 


The State Provision of Sanatoriums. 
By 8. V. PEARSON, M.D., M.R.C.P. Demy 8vo. 3s net. 
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Her indignation, we are sure, was not lessened by the sight 
of those badges. But how came the wearers of such decora- 
tions to escape the attentions of the gentlemen from the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Department? Or have they only eyes 
for trousers ? 

At a Court Ball, in 1907, 

“IT wore a white satin dress, painted by my sister with 
sprays of wistaria and green leaves. I had to drive alone to 
the Palace, but, fortunately, meeting a Cabinet Minister and 
his wife, I walked into the ball-room with them. Upon my 
observing what a brilliant scene it was, the Minister grumpily 
muttered, ‘I had much rather be smoking a pipe in my 
library.’ ” 

If we were put to it, we think we might guess who that 
Minister was. 

The book is profusely illustrated by Lady Southwark’s 
own pencil portraits of celebrities who have sat to her. As 
likenesses they are of varying merit; but the one of Sir 
Richard Temple is surely unduly flattering. 

The story throughout is told with taking naiveté, dis- 
arming candor, and a refreshing absence of cynicism. If the 
curtain is to be raised, and if we are to be given glimpses of 
the anxious preliminaries which must be faced by those who 
aspire to serve their King and country in what is known as 
“public life,” Lady Southwark makes a most judicious 
cicerone. Some might lift the curtain too high, and others 
might not raise it enough. But Lady Southwark knows the 
happy mean. As for “the sound party man,” who seizes on 
these reminiscences of the wife of a Party Whip, he cannot 
but admire her discretion, and may even, when he has 
finished reading it, lay the book down with a certain inde- 
finable sense of relief. 





SOME PRE-CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHERS. 


“Stoics and Sceptics.” ._By Epwarp Brvan, (Oxford 
University Prese. 4s. 6d.) 


Mr. Bevan comes to his difficult and fascinating subject 
with rare qualifications: a great range of detailed historical 
knowledge, an acute power of analysis, a gentle and dis- 
tinguished style, sometimes eloquent, constantly ironical, 
and a curious detachment of mind. One feels the concrete 
imagination of the historian in the first page, with its vivid 
comparison of the arrival in Athens, at an interval of 350 
years, of the two inspired Semites, Zeno and Paul; in the 
picture of Clitomachus, alias Hasdrubal, the converted 
Carthaginian who sat in the chair of Plato; in the constant 
setting of each figure in a social and geographical back- 
ground. One feels thought and style and character every- 
where, notably in such passages as the fine account of 
Posidonius’s system, the description of Lucian’s Hermotimus, 
and the criticism of dogma, as distinguished from something 
like faith or trust, with which the book closes. And the 
quality of detachment Well, about that much may be 
said. 

Of course, it is a good quality as well as a rare one. 
That no one will deny. And perhaps it is some element of 
the partisan in me that makes me raise any criticism against 
it. But I feel, in the account of Stoicism, that a more whole- 
hearted follower of Zeno might have given a fairer picture ; 
for this reason. In reading of any past system of philosophy 
‘one always compares it, consciously or unconsciously, with 
one’s own system, or one’s own private muddle, whatever 
that may be. Now that system or muddle has the immense 
advantage of being, as a matter of fact, believed in. All the 
points in its favor, all the evidences and prejudices that 
make you believe it, are present in your mind. It is not 
pinned out dead on a dissecting table, with its errors 
labelled. Also, if by chance its weak points are here and 
there exposed, it is alive and has the power of wriggling 
till they are amended or covered. The old dead system 
starts at an enormous disadvantage, and needs constant 
sympathy and help if it is to have at all a fair chance. It 
would be different, of course, if the writer could examine at 
the same time and with equal detachment the views of all 
his readers. 

I think, for instance, that Mr. Bevan is excellent in his 
first account of the origin of Stoicism, as a response not to 
a logical but to a practical demand, “a system put together 
hastily, violently, to meet a desperate emergency.” But, in 








spite of a beautiful passage at the end of Lecture II., I 
think he tends afterwards to neglect its practical side. He 
treats it as an almost Oriental system of resignation and 
acquiescence. Yet we know it was a faith that appealed to 
men of action, to Roman Emperors and Governors, as much 
as to the slave, the ascetic, and the quietist. After all, the 
essence of the Stoic God was “ Providence,’ the constant 
helping and guiding of the world; and human virtue lay 
in imitation of the divine. And we have the definite doctrine 
that “the help of man by man is God.” Mr. Bevan 
describes admirably one side of the Stoic ideal, but I think 
we should realize that it had many sides, just as Christianity 
has. 

Then there are two very interesting points of doctrine 
on which Mr. Bevan does not quite convince me. One is the 
difficult question of the things that are not strictly good, but 
are “preferred” or, as Mr. Bevan calls it, “ promoted.’ 
Only virtue is really good ; so much is clear. The one thing 
that really ultimately matters is that you should do right. 
But, meantime, what is the content of right? We find, by 
an argument that need not be repeated here, that it involves 
pursuing certain things, for yourself or others, such as life, 
health, strength, good repute, &c. These things, however, 
are not goods, and if you fail to get them, it does not matter 
in the least. For instance, if you know that a man is un- 
justly condemned to death, you must try to the utmost of your 
power to save him, sacrificing your own life if necessary. 
But if you fail, you must not grieve. His death does not 
really matter: all that matters is that, whether he lives or 
dies, he should do it well. Now Mr. Bevan pleasantly com- 
pares the attitude of the Stoic here to that of a servant sent 
by his employer to fetch a parcel at the post office. He will 
duly go and ask for. the parcel, but he does not care a straw 
whether it is there or not. This does not seem an attitude 
of ideal virtue; but I do not think the parallel quite fair. 
The ancient comparison with an actor is better. You have 
not written the play nor cast -the parts. An all-wise play- 
wright has set you a certain part, and all you have to do is 
to act it. You may, in the course of the drama, be crowned 
king, you may be thrown to wild beasts. Such things do not 
matter; all that matters is that you play your part well. 
Mr. Bevan’s parallel of the parcel at the post office would 
only hold good if we had reason to believe that somewhere 
behind the post office there was an all-wise power which 
knew that it was best for the whole world that your parcel 
should not be handed to you. 

The same conception underlies another curious question 
on which I confess to thinking Mr. Bevan’s decision a little 
unfair, though it is given deliberately and on mature 
judgment. It is about consolation and pity. Granted that 
pain is not an evil; obviously your friend’s pain is no more an 
evil than yours. Yet it is the good man’s duty, on the grounds 
hinted at above, to do his utmost to alleviate it. He must 
“ shrink from no extreme of physical pain in order to help, 
to comfort, to guide his fellow-men, but,” adds Mr. Bevan, 
“whether he succeeds or not must be a matter of pure 
indifference to him.” He “may féign sympathy” with a 
sufferer in order to relieve him, “ but he must take care 
not to feel it. He may sigh, Epictetus says, provided the 
sigh does not come from the heart.’ 

Now, I do not think this account quite exact. It is 
not a question of “feigning.” Epictetus uses in two 
passages the curious phrase, “ But inside do not groan.’ 
In one (I. 18, 19) he is speaking of your own bodily pain. 
“T do not say that it is forbidden ever to groan for pain; 
but inside do not groan.’’ That is, keep, in spite of all 
suffering, even while the pain forces a cry from you, some 
internal citadel which remains at peace and in which the 
spirit can say: “All is well; Thy will be done.” In the 
other (Ench. 16) he speaks of a friend’s suffering. You 
may let yourself be carried on the stream of his feelings; 
you may speak as he speaks; you may groan or weep 
with him; but there is still to be this inner citadel in 
which you must not groan. In neither case is there any 
“feigning.’’ There is only a sort of double consciousness, 
such as must take place in religious people who feel for 
human suffering and yet are convinced that “all is for 
the best.”’ 

Controversy, especially controversy on recondite points, 
always takes more room than it should. And I must close 
these criticisms by warning my readers that one should 
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THE ART OF KEEPING FIT. 


Some Celebrities’ Opinions. 


Are we more ‘‘nervous’’ than our forefathers? 
Many specialists tell us that we are, and that this is 
due to our hurrying modern ways, to our tubes and 
motor-cars and taxi’s, and to the 
irritating effects of too much 
machinery. 

But with all this it may be 
doubted whether we live less 
healthy lives than our forefathers. 
Our statesmen retire in the prime 
of life at sixty-five or so, instead 
of being killed by port wine and 
toil in their forties. How many  ogen a most excellent 
of the men of the eighteenth or It’ gives “increased 
early nineteenth centuries retained ““*"%*” 
their vigour to extreme old age? Most of them 
were dead or hopelessly used up before they were as 
old as Mr. Bonar Law is to-day. 





Hr. H. Staveley- Hill, M.P., 


writes: ‘I find Sanat- 


Take Care of Your 
Nerves. 


Besides, medical science has 
made such enormous strides that 
it is now comparatively easy to 
counteract the effects of over- 
work, worry, and the strain of 
modern life. For example, we 
have now a preparation—Sanat- 
ogen—which quickly restores lost 
nerve-energy, and enables the 
most strenuous worker to keep 
thoroughly fit and well. 


Sir H. Hesketh Bell, 
K.C.B., 


writes: ‘For a man 
doing hard mental 
work in an enervating 
climate there is no 
better invigorator than 
Sanatogen."’ 


The Ideal Invigorator. 


The letters published here are 
but a few out of many thousands 
which have been received from 
equally distinguished men and 
women who always take Sanat- 
ogen when they feel run down 
because it invariably brings them 





up to the mark again. Is not 
their example worth following by 
you? Doubtless you have heard 
of Sanatogen—most people are 
aware that it is ‘‘ the real thing’’ 


Sir Thomas Pittar 


writes: “Sir Thomas 
Pittar derives constant 
benefit from Sanat 
ogen. He commenced 
to use it by his doctor's 
advice.’ 


—but you may never have tried it simply because 
you have not felt unwell enough to bother about 





your health. 





Mr. Hall Caine 


writes: “My experi- 
ence of Sanatogen has 
been that, as a tonic 
nerve food, it has on 
more than one occasion 
done me g 


Yet it is really worth bothering 


about, for nobody gets the best 
out of life who is not perfectly 
fit and healthy. A short course 
of Sanatogen would probably 
mean to you all the difference 
between feeling ‘‘a little out of 
sorts’? and splendidly well. Is 
not the experiment worth trying 
—and worth trying at once? 
Try it here and now. Either 
buy a small tin of Sanatogen 
at your Chemist’s (from 1/9d. to 
g/6d.) or write for a Trial Supply 


to A. Wulfing & Co., 12, Chenies Street, London, 
W.C. Please mention this paper when writing. 
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“It won’t leak 
—it’sa ‘Seal’!” 


You can carry the Seal Pen flat or upside down. 
ou can jolt it and shake it. It is the safe pen. 


You can depend on it. There is a dainty model, 
specially designed for the lady’s handbag—the 
Short Seal. It is clean in use and always ready 
to write—for the nib is in the ink when the pen 
is sealed. You should have one. 


The SealWen 


has a large ink capacity and fills without - 
taking apart. There are 3 barrel Rous and 12 
nib styles to each size. Every h 


can be 
suited. The nib is of 14 carat gold, Coe with G6 
costly iridium. Every pen is guaranteed for 
two years. " 
Your Stationer 
Sells the Seal 


'W.H.Smith & Son, Manufacturing Stationers, Kean St.,Kingsway,London, W.C. 
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VIRGINIA 
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JOHN PLAYER & SONS 


beg to draw the attention of connoisseurs to 


“PERFECTOS"” No. 2 


hand-made Cigarettes. They are disting- 
uished by a superb delicacy, the result of a 
matchless blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco 


IO for Gd. 5O for 2/6 
20,, I/- 100 , 4/9 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are larger 


cigarettes of the same quality. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited 
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always hesitate before thinking that Mr. Bevan has either 
made a mistake or failed to distinguish a subtlety of thought. 
Every reader will feel this. But my own recent work on 
the Greek religious movements of this particular period 
enables me to appreciate the more the quiet sureness of 
his touch. 

G. M. 





THE ORDINARY PICTURESQUE. 


“A Leisurely Tour in England.” By James JoHN HIssEy 

(Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

Mr. Hissry travelled in search of the picturesque. What he 
means he does not precisely tell us; but it soon becomes 
obvious that he means what the majority would agree to call 
picturesque. That is to say, he is not a discoverer. Now, it 
is certain that love of the ordinary picturesque must be a 
burning passion if it is to make a good book, and equally 
certain that such a passion is very rare, and that Mr. Hissey 
has it not. Yet this, or something like it, is the commonest 
motive of travel and travel-books. Men, women, or 
children go out to see the sort of thing in Nature and human 
life which they have many times heard or read of. To 
call it a motive is perhaps to exaggerate. They go really 
because travel is one sovereign remedy for destroying time 
and getting to the end of life. 

It is, of course, possible to travel even on a motor-car 
with some.other motive than the destruction of time and 
chickens. A man might travel to reach Machynlleth or to 
escape Eastbourne. But Mr. Hissey left Machynlleth after 
a day and returned to Eastbourne, and may be there now 
awaiting reviews. Most men need some definite object or 
excuse, however slight and inadequate, for travel; if they 
are true travellers, they prove it by finding on the way more 
numerous and complete delights, or at least exercises, than 
at home for their facult:es of body and soul. The object 
or excuse may be to get a job, to search for a house, to 
collect lustre ware, or to distribute Bibles among Catholics 
and heathen; and the true traveller will again and again 
forget jobs, houses, lustre ware, and Bibles. The man who 
never forgets them, who never bursts past objects of historic 
interest or natural beauty to get at his lustre ware—he also 
is not to be despised; he might write a book that could be 
read and liked. 

Mr. Hissey may be a good traveller, but being an 
indifferent writer, he cannot reveal the fact. From what he 
says, we believe that we have reason for doubting that he is 
any better as traveller than as writer, much as he has writ 
his name in dust over this planet. He likes haunted houses, 
nice old bridges, mountains (within limits, for if he is alone 
among them, he is liable to be depressed), churches, church- 
yards, coaching inns where he may speak (in inverted 
commas) of “ mine host’”’ and “ mine inn,’ old customs, old 
furniture, but all quite moderately, and not enough to study 
them. Solitude he likes in great moderation, disliking the 
town but fearing much of his own company or of the 
mountains. Even the vehicle on which he proceeds wins 
from him no great liking; he wishes the car “was not so 
ubiquitous.’’ The very leisureliness of which he boasts is 
moderate ; having achieved Machynlleth, he decided to stay 
there over the next day, “just putting through the spare 
time by driving to Aberdovey and back by way of a partial 
rest from continuous travelling.” Not that he was annoyed 
or bored by Machynlleth; but he must do something or do 
one form of nothing to vary another 

Naturally, the book gives us such things as some 
good names of inns, much scenery when “the clouds 
above were hounded along relentlessly by the hurry- 
ing wind that even blew the birds on the wing 
about,” and so on, the number of hams _ hanging 
up but not for sale to Mr. Hissey (who did not 
haggle about the price) at a Welsh inn, a description of a 
piece of carving, with the comment, “I wonder how the 
medieval carver got his inspiration,” an extract from some 
booksellers’ catalogues which, “in the absence of the usual 
added love-story, may serve to break any possible monotony 
in the chronicle of our tour,” some references to the houses 
where Hazlitt, Jefferies, and Owen Glyndwr once lived, and 
many details of travel and lodging which are tedious and of 
little use either because Mr. Hissey did not care enough 
about them, or because he cannot write. What wonder that 








he is rewarded with hardly anything more noteworthy than 
the thought— 
“‘T cannot reason why, for some things are, not open to 
reason, but, like an old manor-house (moated or otherwise) or 
a wayside inn of the Jacobean days, of which a few are still 
left to us, a lonely ferry always appeals to me with a sense of 
romance.” 
That is to say, he writes no better than ordinary mortals 
talk, and, to make a virtue of necessity, he points out that 
he prefers rough sketches to finished pictures. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“* Autobiography of George Dewey, Admiral of the Navy.” 

(Constable. 14s. net.) 

THE most memorable episode in Admiral Dewey’s 
career is, of course, his victory over the Spaniards in Manila 
Bay, and the present volume originated in an account of 
his command of the Asiatic Squadron, written with the 
assistance of the late Commander Sargent, but not intended 
for publication until after Admiral Dewey’s death. His 
friends, however, persuaded him to add his earlier recol- 
lections, and the present autobiography is the result. 
Admiral Dewey’s memories go back as far as the veterans 
of 1812, “those heroes of the old sailing-frigates and ships 
of the line.” He entered the Naval Academy in 1854, and 
first sailed as a midshipman in the steam-frigate ‘‘ Wabash ”’ 
under Flag-officer La Valette. His next service was in the 
Civil War, when he was present at the Battle of New Orleans, 
and saw a good deal of Farragut, whom he considers to be 
“the ideal of the naval officer—urbane, decisive, and 
indomitable.”” Admiral Dewey gives a vivid description of 
many incidents in the Civil War, and his book throws a good 
deal of light upon the state of the American Navy during 
that period. Discipline was far from perfect, and Dewey’s 
difficulties in enforcing it on board the “Colorado” are 
perhaps typical of what took place on other vessels. The 
chief value of the autobiography is the very full account it 
gives of the victory in Manila Bay and the events which led 
up to it and by which it was followed. Although the 
American ships were superior at all points to the Spanish, 
Dewey’s success was the reward of a daring stroke. He was 
7,000 miles from his base, not too well supplied with ammuni- 
tion, and he had to face the possibility of mines in the 
harbor as well as the fire of the forts. But he took all these 
risks, and the event justified his decision. His autobio- 
graphy is a record of stirring action and adventure, told in 
simple and straightforward style. 

+ * & 
“More About King Edward.” By Epwarp Lecce. (Nash. 
16s. net.) 

As an example of industrious hero-worship, Mr. Legge’s 
new book about King Edward would be hard to beat. From 
the contents of the King’s pockets to the opinion of the 
“New York Tribune” of the King’s wink, and from gossip 
about the King’s attitude towards the loss of the Dublin Crown 
jewels, to the eulogy of M. Poincaré on the King’s character 
—Mr. Legge has taken note of all and printed it in the 
present volume. But what is most characteristic of the book 
is its attack on Sir Sidney Lee’s article on King Edward in 
the “Dictionary of National Biography.’’ That Mr. Legge 
can never forgive. It describes King Edward as a mere man, 
and to the hero-worshipping biographer, this seems to be little 
less than high treason. At any rate, Mr. Legge is severe on 
the criminal, and many of his pages are filled with denuncia- 
tions of Sir Sidney Lee’s enormities. For the rest, the book 
is rich in anecdotes, often trivial but sometimes really illu- 
minating. It will probably be read with satisfaction by 
those who wish to probe into every incident and episode in 
the careers of Royal personages. 

* * * 
“Who are the Maoris?"”" By ALFRED K. NEWMAN. (Whit- 
cembe & Tombs. 7s. 6d. net.) 

ARTLEss, confused, and ill-written, as much of it is, this 
is a remarkable book. It is certainly one of the most erudite 
investigations of Maori origins that have reached the public; 
but its blemish is that the vast store of knowledge the author 
has accumulated has been crudely and chaotically 
assimilated. Roughly, his contention is that the original 
habitat of the Maoris was in North India, and that they are 
an Aryan-Mongolic people with a strong blend of the Cau- 
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LONG LIFE IN BULGARIA 


HOW IT IS ATTAINED. 


The Same Opportunity Within the 
Reach of England. 


Official statistics just issued show that, despite her small 
population, Bulgaria possesses the greatest number of centen- 
arians of all the countries in Europe. 


Among four and a half millions of people there are 3,883 
persons of at least 100 years of age. 


England comes a poor sixth on the list with 92. Why is 
this? 


The Bulgarians discovered long ago, and their theories 
have been confirmed by the great scientist, Professor Metchni- 
koff, that by eating soured milk curd obtained by fermentation, 
containing lactic cultures, the harmful poisons within the system 
which bring about premature death and hosts of diseases are 
eliminated. The result is long, healthy life—statistics have 
proved it over and over again. 


It has been also proved beyond doubt that the most palatable 
and satisfactory way of enjoying the benefits of lactic cultures 
is by regularly eating St. Ivel Lactic Cheese, which contains 
the pure cultures of the Bacillus Bulgaricus of Massol, recom- 
mended by Professor Metchnikoff as being the most effective. 


Your doctor will tell you that it is good for you—doctors 
themselves eat and recommend it, and, what is more, the Jury 
of Medical Experts at the International Medical Congress, held 
in London this year, awarded St. Ivel Lactic Cheese the Gold 
Medal. 

The daily consumption of this cheese is the simplest, the 
cheapest, the nicest way of obtaining the results which Medical 
Men and Scientists have been striving to obtain for all mankind. 


You can get a packet of St. Ivel Lactic Cheese from the 
leading grocers and dairymen throughout the country. Will 
you purchase one to-day and try it for yourself? 
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Customers are given facilities for the transfer of money to or 
from any office of the Bank. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS,.—Sums of £10 and upwards are 
reeeived on deposit at interest, subject to notice of with- 
drawal, or by special agreement, in accordance with the usual 
custom. 

EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE business undertaken. 

PURCHASE AND SALE of Stocks and Shares effected. 

DIVIDENDS, ANNUITIES, &c., received. 

CURRENCY DRAFTS, CIkCULAR NOTES, and 
LETTERS OF CREDIT are issued, and TELEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS made to all parts of the world. 

APPROVED FOREIGN DRAFTS are purchased, and 
collections undertaken. 

DOCUMENTARY CREDITS are extablishea, and every 
facility given for dealing with Documents at home and abroad 

THE AGENCY OF FOREIGN AND COUNTRY BANKS 
is undertaken, and every description of Banking Business 
transacted. 


The Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy. 
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PROGRAMME OF 1914 MODELS. 


Tax, £4 4s. Four-cylinder En- 
12 h p gine, 80 mm. bore, 120 mm. £410 
°r'* stroke. ain with Four- 
: seater Torpedo Body, Taper : . 
R.A.C. Rating Bonnet, “One-man™ Hood, wie Fwe 
15.8 hp. Adjustable Screen, Hooter, seated Body, 
Brake h.p., 28. and Dynamo Electric Lighting £400 
Set, with 5 Lamps. Detach- 
able Wheels and one Spare, 
with 815 by 105 mm. Tyres. 


Tax, £4 4s, Four-cylinder En- 
gine, 80 mm. bore, 130 mm. 
15 20 stroke. Chassis Price £350, £460 
“a with Tyres. Complete with 
? side entrance Streamline ’ 
R.A.C, Rating, Torpedo Body, Taper Bonnet, With Two- 
15.8 h.p. Pr a , i se ~— seated Body, 
able Screen ooter, an 
Brake h.p., 35. Dynamo Electric Lighting Set, £450 
with 5 Lamps. Detachable 
Wheels and one Spare. with 
815 by 105 mm. Tyres. 


20-30h.p. 20-40hp. 25-50hp. 


. R.A.C. Rating. 23.8 h.p. © 
R.A.C. Rating. 20.1 h.p < R.A, Rating. 25.6 h.p. 
Brake b.p..43- Taxt6es. Brake bpd). Tox£66s. Bike tip. 55. Tax Sen 
our - cylinder Engine, 30. tg yo . ot Four - cylinder Engine. 


=o ae | 40 with stroke. Chassis, with Shock 101-5 mm. bore, 140 mm. 


stroke. assis, with 
Shock Absorbers, 5 De- Absorbers. DynamoElec- Shock Absorbers. 5 De- 


tachable Wheel, and —[f'4, Lighting Set with tachable Wheels. and 
yres. Wheels, and Tyres. _— 


£425 £565 £515 
On view at STAND No. 70, Olympia. 


Catalogue- on request. 
CLEMENT TALBOT, LIMITED, 
Barlby Road, North Kensington, LONDON, W. 


URRANT PASTILLES 


sh it a " a = 
reat? ane Fi PRE TE 


77), re “Allenburys” Glycerine and 
Uy 





Black Currant Pastilles. _, 


The most robust feel the penetrating, chilling 
effects of cold, damp, raw air. Husky, rough 
voice and tickling of the throat may be pre- 
vented by the use of the “Allenburys” Glycerine 
and Black Currant Pastilles, which are 
palatable, efficient and harmless. Pre- 
pared from the purest glycerine and 

fresh fruit juice, their delicacy and 
elegance recommend them to all. 


4, Of all Chemists, in 2 0z., 4 oz., 8 oz. and 
Y, 1 Ib. tins, at 6d.. 1/-, 1/7 and 
3/- each. 
, Note the trade marks “Allenburys” and 
a Plough, which appear on each box. 


Allen & Hanburys 
Ltd., 
37 Lombard Street, 
London, 
; B.C. 
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casian. The Caucasians invaded India about 3000 B.c., and 
between this epoch and 1000 s.c. there were successive 
migrations of Mongol and Aryan tribes into the Punjab. 
These races, Mr. Newman conjectures, were the ancestors 
of the Maoris. The Maoris left India about 1000 B.c., and 
after partially colonising Burma, Tibet, Siam, Assam, Java, 
Borneo, and the Malay Archipelago, reached New Zealand 
after their toilsome odyssies about 1350 a.p. The author 
devotes an inconsiderable part of his narrative to tracing the 
course of the exodus and examining Indian and Maori 
genealogies. His principal concern is with the identity of 
their several customs, institutions, ceremonies, mythologies, 
legends, cosmogonies, symbols, scripts, carving and other 
national characteristics. His evidence in this quarter is 
indeed most fruitful, and he has incidentally collected large 
numbers of delightful legendary stories, primitive, but highly 
imaginative. But Mr. Newman’s study is only convincing and 
corroborative of his thesis, in illustration and parallels, in 
the acute detective work of identification. As a logical and 
water-tight entity, it is inferior to the work of the best 
authorities. There are many valuable reproductions of Maori 
artistic work. 


The Geek in the City. 


Price Friday Price Friday 





morning. morning. 

October 31. November 7. 
Consols : ~ _ a 722 pet 72% 
Midland Deferred one ean 703 ove 70 
Mexican Railway Ordinary pia ae 354 ae 334 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 _ ven 98 ve 974 
Union Pacific vt sbi ies 156 «- 1584 
Japanese 4} p.c. (let ser. ) / sa 913 pam 914 
Turkish Unified ... ans pen 86 ae 86 
Brazilian 4 p.c., 1889 . _ ward 76 act 76 


Ir cannot be said that since last week the prospects of the 
Money and Stock Markets have taken any real turn for the 
better. It is something, no doubt, that the Bank rate has 
not been raised to 6 per cent., and that reports of gold 
exports have not been translated into reality. It is said, more- 
over, that the Brazilian Government is not in quite such severe 
financial straits as some supposed ; and yet the discount on 
the Rothschild Loan still oscillates between seven and eight 
points. On Wednesday and Thursday there were signs of a 
rally in the Stock Markets, and Mexican stocks were 
decidedly firmer, probably through hopes that President 
Woodrow Wilson’s interference would lead to some sort of a 
settlement. Nevertheless, I am credibly informed that one 
large and once flourishing Mexican company is now glad to 
borrow at from 15 to 20 per cent., and there is, naturally, 
much apprehension as to what Huerta may do in Mexico 
City, if he and his troops find themselves in want of 
money and supplies. Huerta’s coup d’état has been imitated 
by the Dictator of China, and this affair again is arousing 
a good deal of alarm in responsible quarters. Probably, 
among centres of high finance, the place where trouble is 
most to be apprehended is Paris; for, besides the task of 
financing war and armament loans for Turkey, Greece, and 
Servia, there is the huge deficit of the French Government, 
which appears to require loans totalling over 50,000,000 
sterling. On the London Stock Exchange, brewery shares 
are an exception to the general depression. They have 
formed, for some time past, quite an active and cheerful 
market. 
Tue Faut 1 Mexicans. 

Mexican securities have had another big tumble this 
week, brought about by the growing belief in United States 
intervention, though, after considering the matter, the 
market was not of one opinion as to whether intervention 
was a bull or a bear point for Mexican securities—more par- 





ticularly railway stocks. Mexico appears to have been 
moving towards a condition of complete anarchy for so long 
that any prospect of an end to the present state of affairs 
appeared to many as likely to be beneficial to the country as 
a whole. The fall in Mexican securities, too, has been s0 
great that some of them are approaching rubbish prices, as 
the following table shows :— 


Price Present Yield. 
— 1, Price. Fall. 2& 6. d. 
oe 5% Loan, 1899 ... 1004 .. =— eee ee 
Do., 6% Treasury Bonds . . 96 (Issue ae ai. £ aw Cae oe 
tg City 5% Stg. ee am Sua. -S saad = Sis Sa = 
Nat. Rlwys. of Mex. 44% oe 
Pr. Lien Bonds, 1957 924 ... eo <.. 284... 711 6 
Do., 1st Pref. aie ees. SE, ee nil 
Interoceanic Rlwy., ist 
Pref. Uae, ee ee ey 
Mexican Rwy. “6% Ist Debs. 183 ... ... ... i... Ma. 6H S 
Do., 8% 1st Pref. . 138 114 mw TES 
Mexican Southern Ord. . ... 104 94 fon 2s 


Mexico N. Western 5% 1st 

Mort. bonds ... — 284 ..» Sd ... nil 
Do., 6% Prior lien 934(Issue Price) a. Bw ee 

To the bargain hunter who believes in picking up stocks 
which have fallen heavily, the above list may be useful. 
Several of the stocks in it have fallen by 50 per cent. or more 
of their value at the beginning of the year. Jobbers in the 
market do not know what line to take. Investors will not 
buy Mexican securities while the country is in a state of 
turmoil, and some have thought it wiser to sell their stock, 
so that prices have been lowered to protect jobbers, and in 
some cases dealings are a matter of negotiation. The decline 
in Mexican Railway’s (Vera Cruz) securities has been due 
more to the fall in the rate of exchange than to political 
fears. Usually the Mexican dollar is worth about 2s. in 
sterling, but it is now only about 1s. 6d., and the difference 
on the net earnings of the railway represents a sum nearly 
equal to the whole amount distributed on the ordinary and 
second preference stocks. The 6 per cent. Debentures, which 
normally yield less than 44 per cent., have fallen to a point 
where they return 4§ per cent., still sufficiently low to 
indicate that investors have not lost confidence in the 
stability of the company as a whole. Stocks of the less 
fortunately placed companies, like the National of 
Mexico or the Mexico North-Western, have suffered severely, 
as their financial positions have been much weakened through 
the loss of revenue and material damage to their property. 
The Mexico North-Western raised a 6 per cent. prior lien 
issue of bonds at an expensive price, but this has not 
improved the situation. The Mexican Government issued 
6 per cent. Treasury Bonds in London at 96 a few months 
ago, and their price has not moved much. They yield 64 per 
cent., without allowing for redemption at par ten years 
hence ; but securities issued by a half-bankrupt and revo- 
lutionary government are always suspect. 


Tue Buenos Ayres aNnp Paciric MEETING. 

Lord St. Davids made a very clear statement at the 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific meeting on Tuesday, helped, no 
doubt, by the very good report the company was able to 
present. He had, however, two complaints to make against 
the Argentine Government, one with reference to the com- 
petition of the Government line for the valuable fruit and 
wine traffic which the Pacific had up to now had pretty much 
to itself, and the other with regard to the proposed Pension 
loan, which will impose a tax on the companies not con- 
templated when the Mitré Law was accepted. He concluded 
by saying that, in his judgment, the submission of these two 
questions to leading men in the Argentime, if carefully 
considered by them, would result in a continuation of that 
fairness to the companies which up to now they had always 

received at the hands of the Government. LucELLUM. 





NORTH BRITISH 


& MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Funds Exceed £23,000,000. 


Chief Offices : LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 


Income Exceeds £5,400,000. 
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The Economist. 


(ESTABLIOHED 1843.) 


Weekly Cemmercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 
A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 


Price 8d. By Post, 844. AxwuaL Supscaiprion ror Tae UniTep Kinepom, £2 
CoLontas ANP ABROAD, £2 4s. 


The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition toa large high-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST i is subscribed to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway Insurance, and 
ether Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad ; and, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL. 


Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C.. 
and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


TOURS. 


ALPINE SPORTS (Ltd.) control accommodation for 
3000 VISITORS IN 30 HOTELS in the BEST 
WINTER CENTRES IN SWITZERLAND.—For 
Illustrated Handbook, with full details of complete 

Tours, apply 
muatery, © 5 Endsleigh- shine London, N. W. 





MISCELLANEOUS, | 





[oNp’ ONDON POSITIV IST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street. 7. 
4d Mr. Henry Ellis. “The Conservative Reaction: De Maistre, 
Bonald, Chateaubriand.” 


EADER wishes to exchange “THE Nation” for “Tue NEw 
STATESMAN,” or vice versd. ort densi Mrs. B., c/o 
THE NATION, 10, Adelphi 1 Terrace, W.C 


HOUSE TO REMEMBER.—Best prices offered for discarded Trinkets, 
A Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, Antiques, Old Shet- 
field Plate, and Valuables by FRASERS, the well-known and most reliable firm. 
Established 1833. Ref., Capital and Counties Bank. Strict privacy. Fairest valuation 
assured. Utmost cash value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too 
small.—FRASERS (Ipswich), Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 76, Princes 8t., Ipswioh. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Any condition 6d. 
per platinum pinned tooth given on vulcanite, 2s. 6d. on silver, 

6s. om gold, 10s. upwards on platinum. Cash or offer by return. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Bankers, Parr’s. 8. CANN & CO. (Dept. 
131), 694, Market Street, Manchester. 





THE 


Saturday Westminster 


for November 8 will be Enlarged to 20 Pages, 
and will t in addi to the regular features :— _ 

“THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE LOST BALL,” 

By Horace Hutchinson. 
AMERICA. By Rupert Brooke. No. VI.—Canada: 
Montreal and Ottawa. 

Two Poems: ‘‘DRUDGERY AND DREAMS.” By 
Lady Sybil Grant. ‘“‘IN DUBLIN.” By W. M. Letts. 
A Short Story: “‘THE ACQUIRED MANNER.” 
By W. Pett Ridge. 

“THAT BLESSED WORD—TEMPERAMENT.” 
By E. F. S. 

SPECIAL REVIEWS of Books of History and Biog- 
raphy, including ‘‘The Life of Francis Thompson ” 
and Sir E. T. Cook’s “‘ Life of Florence Nightingale.” 

A SPECIAL MOTOR SUPPLEMENT. 
NEW NOVELS. 
F.C. G. CARTOONS. EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 
20 PAGES. PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Offices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


























THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME XIII. OF THE NATION 


is now ready, and may be obtained free 
on application to the Manager. 








Daily, Pows 
« Bender 


is obviously the best 
family mewspaper' be- 
cause the best families 
read it. This is proved 
by the statements of the 
leading advertisers, in- 
cluding the great West 
End Drapery houses, 
whose appeal is exclu- 
sively to women. Because 
it appeals to the best 
homes, it must appeal 
to your home. 
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The Largest Selection in 


BIBLES, 
CHURCH B K 
-|PRAVER |’ iROH 300 nl 


BIBLES, DAILY SERVICE BOOKS, HYMNS A. & M. 

3 &&. with or without Prayer-book. 

GEORGE V. EDITIONS.) Catalogue sent post free. Cash discount 3d. in Is. 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


J. POOLE e Co., 1 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 


School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 











All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 








Prudential Assurance, Company, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds - ° . . £85,000,000 
Claims Paid - : - : - £100,000,000 


Fazenda 
11/8 COFFEE 


Per lb. Pure 
APPETISING INVIGORATING SUSTAINING 


Your Grocer sells it in sealed tins. 


4, Great St. Helen’s, LONDON, E.C. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 


























Pasacnger Lifts, Bathrooma on every Fioor. 


Lounges and Sracious Mining, Yrawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Santtation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Tabie d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 


Table d’Hote Dirner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Telegraphic Addresses Kingeley Go aeie pacbonn Lesaon peer 



















LONDON, 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. D. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing air. 
Electric and Sea- water Baths. 


BATH. 
WALDRON’S Private Hotel, Queen’s Sq. Nr. Park & Mineral Baths. 


BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL, Most centrally situated. Spacious showrooms. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


THE CARLTON, East Cliff, First-Class Residential Establishment. 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. Facing South. Meals at separate 
tables. Night porter. Tel. 440. 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. ; — Mias ‘Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Roy al Exeter) Hotel. C ‘lose pier; 1st Class ; moderate. 





a 














SILVERHOW. Boarding Est. Ww ‘est C Liff Gardens. From 35s. week. 


CRAG HALL. Board Residence. 40 bedrooms, lounge, billiards. 
Every comfort. From 32/6 week. Tariff. Egerton Hine. 








BRIDPORT (Near ‘West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. _ Every comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. J. Little. 


CHEDDAR. 
LEWIS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 





H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 















HOTEL METROPOLE. 





2 minutes’ walk from either atation. 


LIVERPOOL. 
LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


LLANELLY. 





Clayton Square. 





CLEVELAND HOTEL. ___J._T. Weaver. 
LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL.. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. Elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 





: Grounds 9 acres. 


























EAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 
EDINBURGP. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, Slateford. On Craiglockhart 
Estate. 200 Visitors. Trams to City, 2d. 
FOLKESTONE. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, Marine Parade, Sea Front. Inclusive 
Terms, 6s. per day. Garage. Proprietor, C. Hall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Mostcent. Eng. Meat. Pop.prices. Tel.412. P.Rogers. 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


8S. R. Jefferson. 

















ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing sea. 








PENTRE.. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
PENZANCE. 
CENTRAL HOTEL. Principal non-licensed. 
QUEENSTOWN. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten. 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
*Phone 8 Silloth. W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. mie 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Lunch, Af’noon Teas. Tel.647. 


KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, Lift, 
120 bedrooms; , Turkish, elec., &c., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
- Kenworthy’ s.” Prospectus, Manageress. a 


SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 


_Mrs. K. W. Hick 8. 
































“WARWICK. 

THE “DALE” TEMPERANCE HOTEL. _14, Old Square. 
WHITBY. 

WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 

WORCESTER, 

HARRISON’S VICTORI A HOTEL, Broad St. 1st -claceTemp. Tel.212 
NOTICE. 

Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 


copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London,: W.C. 
Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. per ANNUM. ForercGn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
PusLisHinc Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 
Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. 
Editorial: Gerrard 6584. 
Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” Westrand, London. 
Single copies of THe Nation may be obtained from 
and subscriptions received by :— 
Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 
Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal; Sells, Ltd., 302, 
Shaughnessy Building, McGill Street, Montreal. 
U.S. A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


— FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
ack Page, or Page ) 
facing matter f £10 0 0 £5 0 0 £210 0 
Other Pages ... a 8 0 0 4 0 0 20 0 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 

13 Insertions oa ea 8d. per line. 

52 Fe bis ae Ch. 2 
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CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


SURREY. 


Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Seoond Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Highly qualified resident Staff. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Splendid situation on the North Downs 

Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 

small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 

School inspected by Board of Education 
and University of London. 


FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER. 
Affiliated Preparatory School,‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 








THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention ie paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospectus, 
address: Principal, Brackgnuugst, HinpHeap, Hastemenrs, R.S.0. 





THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), and 
Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern History, 
Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 





Dis pensinz 


The Best Profession for Women. 


Salaries up to £130. Training short. Cost moderate. 
For Particulars— 


THE SECRETARY, “ The Westminster Classes.” 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, &.W. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external studenta. 

Principale—Mise Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis 





PINBHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Ceuntry School for Girls. 


House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Netup, M.A. ( Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb. ), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 


ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(Founded 1876). 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature (Special Subject 
for 1913-14, ‘‘ Studies in Old Miniatures and Costumes"), Essay Class 
subject for 1913-14, ‘‘A Practical Course on Psychology’), History, 
eography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. 

he Classes under the direction of an Honorary Committee of 
Ladies are conducted by experienced Tutors of high University attain- 
ment, who work in direct communication with their students. 
Preparation for examination. Fees frem 12s. per term. Write for 
Prospectus to Secretary, 8t. George’s Classes, Edinburgh. 


LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading). 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 


C. I. Evans, M.A,, Oxon. 











Headmaster - - - - 





TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster : ALFRED H. ANGUS, 8.8c. 


Most pe | situated, 500 feet abeve sea-level. 
Classical and C cial Education on Public School lines, 











Modern methods. Pet Mie 
For illustrated prospectus apply tothe Headmaster or to the Secretary, 














BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 





Fro full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
School, York. 
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The Best Profession for Women. 


Salaries up to £130. Training short. Cost moderate. 
For Particwars— 


THE SECRETARY, “The Westminster Classes.” 
Queen Anne's Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, 8.W. 


Dispensinez 


The Best Profession for Women. 


Salaries up to £130. Training short. Cost moderate. 
For Particulars — 


THE SECRETARY, “Tine Westminster Classes.” 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, &.W. 
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contains the following articles :— 


RURAL LAND REFORM. By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 


THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. By ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. 


THE GAMBLING MANIA. By J. M. HOGGE, M.P. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, THE THEOLOGICAL 
COLLEGES, AND THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITIES. 
By the Rev Dr. ALFRED E. GARVIE. 
NATIVE RACES AND RUBBER PRICES. 
By JOHN H. HARRIS. 
PRINCE KATSURA. By CHUTE COLLUM. 
PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT. By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 
THE CONTRACT FORMS IN THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 
By F. C. EELES. 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. By GEORGE LOWTHER. 
THE ALEVI TURKS OF ASIA MINOR. 
By the Rev. G. E. WHITE, D.D. 
POETRY IN DRAMA. By WILLIAM POEL. 
THE NATURAL AND SPIRITUAL ORDERS. 
By EMMA MARIE CAILLARD. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E. J. DILLON, 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs. Methuen will be pleased to send their Catalogue or A 


t List post free to any Applicant. 








GENERAL LITERATURE 


THE OPEN ROAD. ByE. V. Lucas. With 16 
Illustrations in Colour by CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. Crown 
4to. Gilt top. 15s. net. 

A sumptuous edition of this classic with fine illustrations in colour. 


LOITERER’S HARVEST. By E. V. Lucas, 
Feap. 8vo. Gilt top. 5s. 
A new volume cf essays, including character sketches, wayside 
impressions, and excursions in art. 


LONDON LAVENDER. By E. V. Lucas, Author 


of “Mr. Ingleside.” New and cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo. Gilt 
top. 5s. 


OUR ETERNITY. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 


Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece after G. F. Watts’s ‘‘Hope.’”” Fcap. 8vo. Gilt 
*top. 5s. net. 

M. Maeterlinck’s new book is an enlarged version of his essay 
on “ Death,” but it also contains an exhaustive inquiry into such 
subjects as communication between the living and the dead, the 
theory of reincarnation, &c. His views on these engrossing topics 
are sure to appeal to an immense circle of readers. 


THE CHILDREN’S BLUE BIRD. By 
Georgette Leblanc (Madame Maurice Maeterlinck). Translated 
by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS, and Illustrated by A. ROTHEN- 
STEIN. Feap. 4to. Gilt top. 5s. net. 

This version for children has been written by Madame Maeterlinck, 
and the illustrations are brilliant and unusual. 


THE WINDIN THE WILLOWS. By Kenneth 


Grahame, Author of ‘ The Golden Age.” A new edition. With 
8 Illustrations in Colour by PAUL BRANSOM. Wide Crown 8vo. 
Gilt top. 7s. 6d. net. 
A book of youth, and so perhaps chiefly for youth and those who 
still keep the spirit of youth alive in them. 


A NATURALIST IN WESTERN CHINA. 
By Ernest Henry Wilson, V.M.H. With 101 Full-Page Illustrations 
and a Map. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. Ws. net. 

The adventures of the greatest botanical collector and discoverer of 
this century. A book of engrossing interest to the horticulturist 
and sportsman. 


MY LIFE IN SARAWAK, By the Ranee of 


Sarawak. With 27 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Here the Ranee tells the story of her life amongst the natives of 
Sarawak. It is a captivating book and full of romance. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Trans- 


lated by Edward Fitzgerald. With a Frontispiece in Colour, and 
75 Illustrations in Monotone by E. J. SULLIVAN, A.R.W.S. 
Crown 4to. Gilt top. 15s. net 


A magnificent edition, finely illustrated by the remarkable art of 


Mr. Sullivan. 
S. BERNARDINO OF SIENA. By A. G. 
Ferrers Howell. With a Chapter on S. Bernardino in Art by 
oe (Mrs. Ady). With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

Ss. . net. 


PIUS Il. The Humanist Pope (1405-1464). 


By Cecilia M. Ady. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“THE AUTOCAR” ROAD BOOK, By Charles 


G. Harper. In four volumes. With Maps. Crown 8vo. Each 
7s. 6d. net. Vol. IV.—North of England and South of Scotland. 


R.L.S. By Francis Watt, Author of “Edinburgh and 
the Lothians.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
All about R. L. S. and his works—the scenery in which they are 


laid, his historical figures, and himself as letter writer, rnymer and 
philosopher. 


THE SAILORS WHOM NELSON LED: 
Thelr Doings Described by Themselves. Edited by EDWARD 
FRASER. Author of “ The Soldiers whom Wellington Led.” With 
12 Illustrations and 4 Maps. ‘own 8vo. 5s. net. 

Describes how Nelson’s sailors won their battles, doing so in the 
words of the officers and men who fought or were eye-witnesses of 
what took place under fire. 


ABDUL HAMID’S DAUGHTER. By Melek 
Hanoum. Edited by GRACE ELLISON. Crown &8vo. 6s. 


Here the life and adventures of a Turkish princess a 
with knowledge and sympathy. ’ Pe 


THE COMPLETE ATHLETIC TRAINER. 


By S. A. Mussabini. With many Diagrams and 20 Plates. Demy 

8vo. 5s. net. [Complete Series. 

Here are shown the methods to make the complete athlete and to 
win at the Olympic Games. 


The EMPRESSES of CONSTANTINOPLE. 
By Joseph McCabe, Author of “The E ” 
8 Illustrations. Demy Sve. 10s. ——_ —~ ao 
A vivid and intimate book on the 
under the Byzantine Empire. 


A FAIR CONSPIRATOR: Marie de Rohan 


Duchesse de Chevreuse. By H. Noel Williams. With a F 
in Photogravure and 16 other Illustrations. Demy dg ord 
A book about the most interesting woman of the first half of the 
seventeenth century—full of adventure and intrigue, where Richelieu 
and Mazarin are found to be her persecutors and her victims. 


palace life at Constantinople 





WOMEN OF THE CELL AND CLOISTER. 
By Ethel Rolt Wheeler, Author of ‘‘ Famous Blue-Stockings.” With 
12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
A study highly interesting to lovers of high spiritual adventure 
and mysticism. 


OLD PASTE. By A. Beresford Ryley. With many 
Illustrations. Royal 4to. Gilt top. 42s. net. Limited to 300 
copies in Great Britain. 

This monograph deals with the history of paste, a subject con- 
cerning which there has been no previous literature. 


THE CITIES OF ROMAGNA AND THE 
MARCHES. By Edward Hutton. With 12 Illustrations in Colour 
by FRANK CRISP, and other Illustrations and a Map.. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

All of the cities are dealt with impressionistically, historically, 
and informatively. 


THE BOOKLOVER’S LONDON. by A. St, 
John Adcock. With 20 Black and White Drawings by FREDERICK 
ADCOCK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A descriptive, critical, anecdotal, gossipy chronicle that will appeal 
to all who are susceptible to the literary interest of London. 





FICTION 


THE JUDGMENT HOUSE. by Sir Gilbert 


Parker. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
A magnificently dramatic story of England and South Africa. 
‘It should easily take rank as the most enthralling novel of the 
year. . . . Conveys a remarkably vivid impression of the South 
African war, and of the diplomatic events which led up to it.” 


—Liverpool Post. 
THE WAY OF AMBITION. By Robert 
Hichens. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Fifth Edition. 
A brilliant study of London and North Africa. 
“One of the sincerest and most poignant stories he has written. 
It is real, earnest, vivid; it sets the heart beating, and the brain in 
labour with a problem.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE REGENT. By Arnold Bennett. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


[Fourth Edition. 
The famous “ Card” is reintroduced and his adventures described 
in Mr. Bennett’s most buoyant spirit. 
“We doubt whether any of .Mr. Bennett’s books are likely to give 
more unmitigated amusement than “The Regent’’—a book full of 
good humour and high spirits.”—Spectator. 


THE LODGER. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A thrilling story of an unsolved mystery of crime. [Second Edition. 
“The best thriller of the autumn is ‘ The Lodger.’ ”’—T.P.’s Weekly. 
«  . . It is, indeed, remarkable, because everything in it is so 

extraordinarily real.”—Bystander, 

‘A wonderful performance, and one which will add to the 
alweady world-wide reputation.’’—Westminster Gazette. 


THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. By Mar- 


jorie Bowen, Author of “I Will Maintain.”” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The dramatic story of Oliver Cromwell from the beginning of the 
Civil War to the Great Protector’s death is here told. 
“Miss Bowen tells the familiar story with all her accustomed verve 
and spirit, and with the addition of those picturesque and dramatic 
touches which proclaim her a true artist.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE TWO KISSES. By Oliver Onions, Author 
of ‘‘ Good Boy Seldom.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
The story of a woman artist in which the life of the studios is 

shown as it is lived by women. 

“Mr. Onions’s observation, humour, satire, and literary powers 
never fail him in a novel which shows on every page all the gifts and 
graces of one of our most accomplished novelists.” 

—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE MORNING’S WAR. By C. E. Montague, 
Author of “ A Hind Let Loose.’”” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

bes love-story of a young Anglo-Irish man and woman—brilliantly 
written. 

“A book like this, so alive and vivid, so beautiful and invigorating, 
is one among a thousand.”—Daily Herald. 

“ Pearls are worth diving for, and there are plenty of fine things 
in Mr. Montague’s story.’’—Spectator. 


THE HARROVIANS. By Arnold Lunn. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. [Third Edition. 
The most truthful story of school life ever published. This is the 
real thing and not a sentimental make-believe. 
“A photograph of school life which any public school boy will 
recognise as an astonishingly accurate picture. There is not a dull 
page in the book.’’—Nation. 


ONCE OF THE ANGELS. By Evelyn Beacon. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A story on a delicate subject, told with earnest conviction. 


THE REMINGTON SENTENCE. By W. 
Pett Ridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The adventures of a country family in town, told in Mr. Pett Ridge’s 
happy and vivacious manner. 

“Tt is full of observation and humour, and is written with delight- 
ful gg gs) Mail. 

“Mr. Pett Ridge possesses a delightful gift of humour.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 


BELOW STAIRS. By Mrs. A. Sidgwick, Author 
of ‘‘The Severins.’’ Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
An unusual book, being the story of a domestic servant—her work, 
her love affairs, and her outlook. 

“The story, mainly concerned with the life of domestic servants, 
is as charming as anything that the author has written.” 
—Liverpool Post. 
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